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merica to attract new business 


WJR—“The Goodwill Station,” Detroit, uses Glasiron 
Macotta for decoration—and also ENDURO at the en- 
trance. Cyril E. Schley, Architect. 


The Chrysler Sales & Service building 
entrance, Pittsburgh, uses ENDURO 
Stainless Steel and Glasiron Macotta 
in combination, with striking effect. 
ENDURO is also employed for all ex- 
terior trim. Albert Kahn, Inc., Detroit, 
Architect. 


A handsome store entrance at Jamaica, 
L.I., where Glasiron Macotta with edg- 
ing of ENDURO says: ‘“‘The store is 
modern. Buy here.” De Young & 
Moscowitz, Architects. 


Steel 


Business buildings are using more and more 
Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel—both for 
new construction and for modernizing. The 
reason is simply one of dollars and sense. Its 
brilliant, never-changing beauty catches atten- 
tion, attracts customers and builds business. 

The beauty of this modern metal is more 
than skin deep. Its composition is the same 
all the way through—an alloy that resists the 
elements and does not rust or tarnish. It is 
equally useful for interior and exterior work 
—in every type of building. 

The illustrations show applications of 
ENDURO Stainless Steel Macotta and of Glas- 
iron Macotta, both manufactured by Maul 
Macotta Corp., Detroit. The facing of Glasiron 
Macotta is Pemco porcelain enamel, available 
in any color—fused on Toncan Iron Enamel- 
ing Stock and edged with ENDURO. Full 
information on ENDURO is given in Sweet's. 
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No exit door can be safe with- 
out Von Duprin Self-Releasing 
Fire and Panic Exit Devices 
for, in case of emergency, a 
push or pull on the cross bar 
provides instant exit — sure, 
positive, safe! 


Von Duprin Extruded Thresh- 
olds are weather-proof, wind- 
proof, water-proof. They are 
easily applied, wear for many 
years and make possible the 
perfect operation of double 
doors equipped with exit de- 
vices. 


The Von Duprin C ompensating 
Astragal Device provides in- 
stant adjustment of the gap 
between double doors, to com- 
pensate for the shrinking and 
swelling of the doors, thus 
permitting completely satisfac- 
tory operation. 


Section 
18/38 


REG, U.S, PAT OFF. 


uprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


Being SURE Costs Little 


The difference between the cost of the Genuine Drop-Forged 
Von Duprin Self-Releasing Exit devices and that of any less 


sure means of exit is only a few dollars. 


Yet the difference in satisfaction, in freedom from upkeep costs, 


in length of life is almost beyond comparison. 


And, in case of emergency, the peace of mind that comes from 
the knowledge that safe exit is SURE, has a value far beyond 
any price in dollars. On that day you will be grateful indeed 
for the surplus strength that was built into the Von Duprins in 


anticipation of just such an emergency. 


Then you will believe, with us, that the difference in cost between 
Von Duprins and any other means of exit is a ridiculously small 


price to pay for being sure. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
LISTED AS STANDARD BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
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WHICH of these photographs was taken 
THROUGH L-O-F Quality Window Glass 
...and which was taken with NOTHING 


between the camera and the subject? 


@ We realize that 
the above is by no 
means a technical 
or scientific ExXpOsi- the authenticity of the photographs is 
tion of the merits 
of L-O.F Quality Glass. It is, nevertheless, 
a very practical demonstration of its superi- 
or quality. Many leading architects write a 
closed specification for this fine glass. For 
your protection, as well as that of your cli- 
ents, instruct contractors to leave the labels 
on each light until final inspection is made. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo. 


Lippey - Owens Forp 
QUALITY GLASS 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


General Electric 

Competition Closes 

The General Electric Competition for the 
design of more liveable homes closes on 
March 12 at midnight. The judgment will 
take place in New York, beginning 
March 19. The results will be published 
in the May issues of the several architec- 
tural magazines. Points will 
print a selection of the designs submitted. 
Incidentally, while we are discussing 
competitions, we call attention to the an- 
nouncement of the 1935 PeNnci. Points 
Architectural Competition on page 120 of 
this issue. 


San Francisco Architectural Club 


Smith Succeeds Levi as Chairman 


Lucian E. Smith has been elected chair- 
man of the Architects’ Emergency Com- 
mittee for the Region of New York. Mr. 
Smith succeeds Julian Clarence Levi, one 
of the founders and chairman of the 
Committee since 1930. Mr. Levi will con- 
tinue as honorary chairman. 

Mr. Smith, a member of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, was graduated from the Co- 
lumbia University School of Architecture 
in 1901. He held the McKim Fellowship 
in Architecture from 1905 to 1908, study- 
ing at the American Academy in Rome 
and in Paris. He started independent 
practice in 1912 after being associated 
with Holabird and Roche, Chicago, and 
in New York with Donn Barber, and 
Cass Gilbert. 

Mr. Smith declared, in a_ statement, 
that the Architects’ Emergency Commit- 
tee, which has already expended about 
$170,000 for the relief of unemployed 
architects and draftsmen, will “continue 
to carry on in its effort to aid able men 
in the architectural profession over a 
difficult period until such a time as pri- 


architectural training was received at the 
University of Pennsylvania and followed 
up by service as a draftsman in the offices 
of Peabody and Stearns, Boston, and 
Rutan and Russell, Pittsburgh. The work 
of his firm includes the Chatham Village 
Housing Development, in which Clar- 
ence Stein and Henry Wright were con- 
sultants; the Administration Building of 
the Board of Public Education of Pitts- 
burgh; the Waverly Presbyterian 
Church; the H. C. Frick Training School 
for Teachers; the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania; and the Shady 
Side Academy Gymnasium and Dining 
Hall, all in Pittsburgh. 


Architects League of 

Northern New Jersey 

The Architects League of Northern New 
Jersey extends its welcome to all archi- 
tects, designers, and draftsmen residing 
in Northern New Jersey to attend the 
meetings, become acquainted with the 
members, and join the League. Meetings 
are held on the third Thursday of every 
month at 8 P. M. at 285 State Street, 


: The first business ae of the year of vate building comes back into its own : 
the S.F.A.C. saw the following officers in- : Hackensack. For the convenience of those 
and offices now closed can afford to open 
stalled for 1935: President, Otto G. Hin- who wish it, supper is served before the 
termann; Vice-President, Walter Clif- 5 meetings at 50e to 75¢, and later, during ; 
ford; Secretary, Charles Conti; Treas- N S ALA the meeting, tea or coffee with sand- : 
% urer, Albert Kahl; Directors, Sterling ew Secretary for ehied-Es wiches or pastry at 25¢ is served all i 
" Carter, Edmund DeMartini, and Richard Charles T. Ingham of Pittsburgh has been around, adding to the evening’s informal- 
Audsley. elected National Secretary of the A.I.A. ity and sociability. j 
In January an illustrated lecture on to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- The League proposes to assume more i 
“Earthquakes and their Approximate Ef- tion of Frank Baldwin of Washington active lead and carry on more active f 
fects on Buildings,” given by a promi- who occupied the office since 1926. work of vital interest to its members and 
nent engineer, held the attention of many Mr. Ingham, of the firm of Ingham to the profession. To enable it to do so 
architects and members of the building and Boyd, was Regional Director of the it needs the support of every available : 
a industry who were attracted by this vital Institute from 1929 to 1932 and is a Past man in the profession in its territory. ‘ 
: West Coast subject. President of the Pittsburgh Chapter. His Dues are $4.00 a year, payable quarterly. f 
é 
: 
k 
| 
&§ Winning Design by Ernest A, Grunsfeld, Jr. Second Prize Design by A. N. Rebori and Edgar Miller 


Submitted in WGN Broadcasting Auditorium Competition Submitted in WGN Broadcasting Auditorium Competition 
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Rome Alumni Awards Prizes 


The Alumni Association of the American 
Academy in Rome has announced the 
winners of the “Venus Pencil Awards,” 
donated by the American Pencil Com- 
pany, in the Annual Collaborative Com- 
petition for students of architecture, 
landscape architecture, painting, and 
sculpture. The first prize of $300 was 
awarded to a team from University of 
Michigan, of which the members were: 
Rudolph A. Matern, architect;) Donald 
B. Gooch, painter; Jane H. Highbie, seulp- 
tor; and Richard I. Levin, landscape 
architect. The second prize of $150 was 
won by a Cornell University team; James 
W. Breed, architect; Adelaide E. Briggs, 
painter; and Louis J. Perron, landscape 
architect. The third prize of $75 went to 
a Yale University team: E. P. Foster, Jr., 
architect; B. Simard, painter; and 
D. D. Grainger, sculptor. 

First medals were also awarded to 
these teams and to three teams from 
University of Pennsylvania and to one 
team from Cornell University. Second 
medals were given to one team from 
George Washington University and to 
one from University of Pennsylvania. 

The problem was a Museum of Natural 
History and its setting in a park in a 
large city. The program was issued on 
November 17, 1934, and the competition 
closed on January 18th. Fifty-five teams 
participated, representing thirteen of the 
leading art schools of the country. 

The jury, selected from the trustees 
and alumni of the American Academy in 
Rome, was composed as follows:—Archi- 
tects: Edgar I. Williams, Walter G. 
Thomas, Erie Gugler, and C. Dale Badge- 
ley: Landscape Architects; Gilmore D. 
Clarke, Richard C. Murdock, and Ed- 
ward Lawson: Painters; Eugene Savage, 
Barry Faulkner, and John M. Sitton: 
Sculptors: John Gregory, Gaetano Cecere, 
and Joseph Kiselewski. 

They judged the designs and made the 
awards on Saturday afternoon, February 
2nd. The drawings submitted in the com- 
petition were exhibited to the public 
from February 4th to February 9th, at 
the Architectural League, 115 East 40th 
Street. New York City. 


International Housing 
Conference in June 
The International Housing Association, 
Frankfort am Main, is holding an Inter- 
national Congress this year in the town 
of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, June 23-30. 
Its reports on Slum Clearance, Installa- 
tion of the Small Dwelling, Measures to 
House the Unemployed and Short-time 
Workers will contain most important ma- 
terial for study beyond the scope of the 
usual congress-publication. There will be 
an exhibition of plans by which the 
measures for slum clearance in 20 Euro- 
pean and American cities and towns will 
he shown, with figures in detail. Also the 
subject of the technical equipment of the 
small house will be illustrated as a part 
of the exhibition. There will be a sep- 
arate exhibition devoted to housing and 
town-planning in Czecho-Slovakia. 

A detailed programme of the Congress 
may be had on application to M, Henri 
Sellier, 32 Quai des Celestins, Paris. 
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Pratt Architectural Club, 
Edminster Memorial Luncheon 


Tuesday, March 19th, has been set as the 
date for the annual luncheon in memory 
of “Eddie.” It will be at the same old 
place, 22 East 38th St. The hour is 12:30. 
We look for an even larger group than 
last year. Save the date. 

Though the Club has by no means 
been dead during recent years. as those 
who have attended the affairs can testify, 
it seems to have taken on increased ac- 
tivity these last months. The Fall Smoker 
Was a wow, and more than one absentee 
has kicked himself all over the place 
since he learned what he missed. The 
Tuesday luncheons are going big, too. 
Drop in and join the gang. 

There’s talk of a new alumni directory. 
Lots of mail comes back from members 
stamped “wrong address.” Have we your 
latest? If you didn’t get the fall bulletin 
we haven't. Send it, and those of those 
other Pratt architects, to Dan Bugel, See- 
retary, 221 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn. 
And send news items, too. We need ’em 
at onee for the next bulletin—a_ thing 
you'll get if we know where to reach you. 


John Stewardson Memorial 
Scholarship in Architecture 

The thirty-fifth competition for the Stew- 
ardson Memorial Scholarship has been 
announced by the Committee. Applicants 
are required to forward to the Commit- 
tee, not later than March 15, the informa- 
tion called for in the Registration Blank 
to be had from the Secretary, Edmund R. 
Purves, Architect’s Building, 17th and 
Sansom Streets, Philadelphia. 

The Scholarship has a value of $1000, 
to be used by the holder in studying 
architecture in this or foreign countries 
as determined by the Committee. Only 
persons who have studied or practiced 
architecture in the State of Pennsylvania 
for the period of at least one year im- 
mediately preceding the scholarship 
award are eligible to compete. Candi- 
dates must be not less than 22 or more 
than 30 years of age on March 29, 1935, 
and must have completed four years of 
architectural experience either in an ap- 
proved school of architecture or in an 
office or in a combination of both. 

This notice was received on February 
7, too late to get in the February issue. 


AY 


Bookplate for Dr. Malcolm Goodridge 
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Designed and drawn by Greville Rickard 
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B.A.1.D. Illuminating Enginecring 
Society Prize 

The architectural design of a main bank- 
ing room with particular emphasis on the 
lighting has been selected as the problem 
for the 1935 Illuminating Engineering 
Society Prize. The competition is open 
to all students enrolled in the education 
courses of the Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design. The award offers cash prizes and 
scholarships in the Beaux-Arts Institute 
of Design, where the judgment will be 
made March 19, 1935. 

The project for the 1935 award calls 
for the main banking room of a savings 
bank such as is found on the principal 
intersection in the average American city. 
The requirements are as follows: 

“This particular study is a main bank- 
ing room in which the problem is illumi- 
nation. In addition to providing adequate 
intensity, the lighting scheme should be 
an important element of the architectural 
design. 

“The building is to be located in the 
business center of a large city where the 
surrounding structures are high and the 
streets rather narrow, on a plot 60 feet 
by 200 feet with the principal street on 
one end. A side street bounds one side 
and a still less important street on the 
other end; the fourth side abuts another 
lot on which there is a tall building. 

“Banks of this type compete for busi- 
ness and the hope of the Directors is that 
this building not only will have an ex- 
terior both dignified and attractive but 
will also have a cheerful imposing bank- 
ing room. The natural light is so ob- 
seured by surrounding buildings that in 
the winter it is particularly poor. As the 
bank will be open evenings, the lighting 
system becomes of major importance. It 
is also desired to have appropriate ex- 
terior lighting.” 


Harvard Scholarships 

for Special Students 

To men eligible for admission, or al- 

ready admitted, as special students to the 

School of Architecture, Harvard Univer- 

sity offers three scholarships, each with 

an income equal to the tuition fee, for 

the academic year 1935-36. 

Candidates should apply to Dean G. H. 
Edgell, School of Architecture, Robinson 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Mass., and must fill out and file with the 
dean a blank form of application not 
later than Wednesday, March 13. [This 
notice was received in the PeNcit Points 
office on February 16, too late for the 
February issue.| Each candidate should 
send with his application blank the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A letter from each of two people testi- 
fying to his attainment, character, 
ability, ete. 

2. An official transeript of his scholastic 
record, 

3. The name and address of some respon- 
sible person in the applicant’s school 
or office who is willing to act as Su- 
pervisor for the candidate during the 
competition upon which the award 
will be based. 

Requirements include a high school 
education or its equivalent, a minimum 
age of 21, and at least three years of office 
or school preparation. 


M.LT. Special Student 
Scholarship Com petition 


M.LT. Department of Architecture an- 
nounces two scholarships of $500 each to 
enable the winners thereof to enter as 
special students in the fourth or fifth 
year of the course in Architecture at the 
Institute. These will be awarded as a re- 
sult of a competition in design under 
the direction of the Committee on Design 
of the school. 

The competition is open to citizens of 
the United States of good character, who 
are between 21 and 28 years of age and 
who have had at least three years of of- 
fice experience. 

The competition will be held from 
May 11 to May 20. Applications should 
be received, on or before April 15, by 
Dean William Emerson, 491 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


Cornell University Summer Session 
The College of Architecture of Cornell 
University offers a course in Design, to 
be given during the Summer Session of 
1935, stressing the interrelation between 
Architecture and Landscape  Architec- 
ture. It is open to a limited number of 
advanced students who have had three or 
more years of Design, in either Architec- 
ture or Landscape Architecture, or equiv- 
alent) experience. Further information 
may be had for the asking by addressing 
the College of Architecture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cornell Offers a Fellowship 

and Several Scholarships 

We have a circular from Cornell Univer- 
sity announcing a University Fellowship, 
three Graduate Scholarships, and_ five 
Scholarships in the College of Architec- 
ture. These are open to students and 
graduate students in Architecture, Land- 
seape Architecture, or Fine Arts. Full 
information may be secured from the 
Dean of the College of Architecture at 
Cornell. 


Comparative Details 


Owing to illness, the draftsman respon- 
sible for the beautifully composed and 
executed drawings appearing regularly in 
our Comparative Details Series was un- 
able to complete his stint this month. The 
series will, however, resume next month 
with a group of Garden Pools. Inciden- 
tally, we call attention to a wrong credit 
line on the photograph of a gable end 
by Charles H. Higgins, Architect, appear- 
ing in the February issue on page 84. 
The photographer was Paul Webber and 
not George Van Anda as stated. 


A Correction 

Cram and Ferguson has called to our at- 
tention an error occurring in advertise- 
ments of the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company whereby the Doheny 
Memorial Library at the University of 
Southern California was attributed to 
Samuel E. Lunden as architect. The cor- 
rect credit should have been “Cram & 
Ferguson, Boston, and Samuel E. Lun- 
den, Los Angeles, Associated Architects.” 
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George or Henry? 


An error in the February issue has 
caused an unexpected number of mail 
and telephone inquiries. In order to set 
the record straight we announce that the 
author of the Monograph on Lincoln, 
Rhode Island was Henry W. Gardner, 
not “George” as printed on the first page. 
An editorial lapse—sorry! 


Interesting Photographs Needed 

The 1935 series of Penct, Points cover 
drawings by Samuel Chamberlain is be- 
ing done from photographs. We desire to 
stick to American subjects this year and 
in order to get variety of geographical 
distribution over the country as well as 
of architectural types, Sam needs some 
additional good photographie prints of 
interesting views, preferably closeups 
like the February cover. If you have any 
pet. pictures you would like to see 
sketched by Sam, send them in to 5.V.C,, 
in care of the Editors, Pencil Points, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York. Three 
dollars will be paid for any prints used 
and the photographer’s will be 
printed in each case. Have in mind the 
possibility of good composition within 
the established proportions of the cover, 


Architectural Glass Exposition 


permanent exhibit) of architectural 
glass has just been opened in New York 
by the Corning Glass Works at 748 Fifth 
Avenue. Specimens of many forms of 
glass which can be used in architecture 
and decoration will be on exhibition; 
glass friezes and mouldings, cylinders 
and tubing, hearth tiles and andirons are 
among the unusual items. 


A Book Bargain 

The price of Claude Bragdon’s book 
“The Frozen Fountain” has been re- 
duced from $3.75 to $1.00 a copy. The 
volume, which contains a series of re- 
lated essays setting forth the author’s 
philosophy of design, is profusely illus- 
trated with a number of what many have 
declared to be the most sensitively beau- 
tiful line drawings Mr. Bragdon ever 
made. In addition ii is an unusually fine 
piece of bookmaking in which its pub- 
lisher, Alfred A. Knopf, may well take 
pride. It consists of 125 pages, 744” x 
104%", bound in black cloth stamped in 
red. Pencit Potnts has undertaken to 
dispose of a limited number of copies at 
the ridiculously low figure quoted, so 
send us your order. The book is a fine 
item to possess or to give to an archi- 
tectural friend. 


Columbia Town Planning Studio 


Enlarging the range of architectural 
studies, the Columbia School of Archi- 
tecture has established a town planning 
studio in which students will receive 
practical instruction in the organization, 
expansion and rebuilding of American 
cities. 

The studio, to which students will be 
admitted for the first time this session, 
will be under the direction of Henry 
Wright, designer of the “model city” of 
Radburn, N. J., whose appointment is 
announced by Dean Joseph Hudnut. 
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“A House as Lovely as a Tree” is the title suggested for the 
photograph by Theodore Webb which makes our March 
frontispiece. This fine Georgian mansion, built in 1796 at 
Frankfort, Kentucky, was designed by Thomas Jefferson and 
in its day sheltered such famous historical figures as Lafay- 
ette and Aaron Burr. We are indebted to Stratton O. Ham- 
mon, architect. of Louisville, for permission to reproduce it, 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
TOLERANCE 


A Plea for Common Sense 
By HAROLD D. WALKER 


Some years ago Victor Herbert wrote a song in 
his charming operetta Mile. Modiste entitled “I 
want what I want when I want it.” It was emphati- 
cally sung by a portly gentleman who thumped a 
table top with his fist to emphasize his desire. 
Now, I think the gentleman’s ambition was laud- 
able, but would it have been so had he added “And 
everybody else must want it also”? 

Recently many articles have appeared not only 
extolling the virtues of “modern” architecture and 
decoration, but either directly or indirectly be- 
littling, or even completely discrediting, the value 
of past styles and materials. Their authors are 
practically saying to the public: “we want you to 
want what we want and nothing else.” 

Broadly speaking. I believe that any building is 
an architectural failure unless it is both practi- 
cally and esthetically successful. This means that 
an office building should return profitable rentals 
and also be pleasing to the eye, and that a house 
should meet all the utilitarian needs of its owner 
and at the same time be an adornment to the com- 
munity. An office building that does not pay. but 
is a monument of beauty, is nothing but “paper 
architecture”’—a stage set and a failure. A house 
that meets every practical housekeeping require- 
ment of the owner but resembles a sanitary factory 
is not a home, is rarely an asset to a residential 
neighborhood, and therefore is also a failure. 

Houses are one thing, homes another. Theoreti- 
cally, an inclosed area of minimum proportions 
commensurate with domestic utility, insulated 
against the elements at all times, constitutes a 
house. Such a structure will fill the practical wants 
of any strata of society, sophisticated or savage. 
But is it a home? No, indeed, it is no more a home 
than a collar button is a necktie; and yet a collar 
button fulfills every practical function of a necktie. 
A house is a home only when it expresses the indi- 
viduality of the owner. In a recent article extolling 
the “modern” style of architecture and decoration, 
the author states that “many houses bear no rela- 
tion in their appearance to the daily activities of 
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those who live in them.” By this, I presume it is 
meant it would be incongruous for a stock broker 
to live in a Spanish house in the suburbs of Cleve- 
land. But I am not so sure that that is incongruous. 
What type of architecture might best portray the 
daily activities of, let us say, a banker, a depart- 
ment store executive, an automobile salesman, or 
a prize fighter? Is there any reason why any of the 
above individuals, despite the fact that their daily 
occupations bring them into different environ- 
ments, might not desire to live in a Spanish house? 
They even might like to live in two kinds of 
houses, a French chateau in the country and a 
moderne apartment in the city. What is more, 
these owners would probably make homes of both. 
Why? Because they like living in both types. 

Some modernists claim that the purchasing or 
building of a house can be compared with the buy- 
ing of a car or a refrigerator. Is this a fair com- 
parison? To be sure, cars, refrigerators, and houses 
all have two common requirements; they should 
fulfill all the functions for which they were de- 
signed, and their appearance both outside and in- 
side should be pleasing to the eyes of their owners. 
In the instance of the car and the refrigerator the 
demands for their success. can be standardized; 
speed-control, cold-control, brakes and insulation, 
durability and safety. These are the practical re- 
quirements demanded by all purchasers. As a re- 
sult mass factory production becomes possible. 
Having met the practical requirements, the manu- 
facturer then immediately endeavors to catch the 
esthetic eye of his public and begins to advertise 
stream-line bodies and two-tone colored ice boxes. 
Mass production cannot so easily be applied to 
house building (except for purely utilitarian proj- 
ects when the fabricated house may some day ap- 
peal to those of limited purse). The refrigerator 
and the car are only accessories to any house, the 
house itself is the home of the owner, and no two 
owners have identical domestic needs for their 
homes or identical tastes for its appearance. 

What governs the character of houses. First: lo- 
cation. Urban, suburban, or country lots all require 
different types of houses. Secondly: climatic condi- 
tions. Obviously, regardless of styles of architec- 
ture, houses can be designed well or badly to meet 
the climatic condition of any locality. Third: the 
personal living needs of the owner—and these vary 
like the colors of the spectrum. Gregarious people, 
desiring to entertain, want ample accommodations, 
both in the living and service quarters of their 
homes. They desire company, and so their guest 
rooms must be numerous. Other people are almost 
monastic in their tastes—a cell and a cellarette is 
their idea of secluded luxury. Rooms can be large, 
small, rectangular, circular, or any conceivable 
shape; high, low, arched, vaulted, beamed, or flat- 
ceilinged; lighted by windows, skylights, or arti- 
ficial light. They can be entered by doors of all 
sizes and shapes or by staircases from above or 
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below, and every owner, building a house, will 
have a particular individual requirement for each 
and every room of the house. It is these very re- 
quirements that make the difference between a 
house and a home. 

At this point you may say. “but how about the 
houses that have been carefully built after months 
of laborious study by the architect to meet all of 
the owner's meticulous desires, and then do not 
have a homelike atmosphere?” My answer is, if 
they haven't got a homelike atmosphere to you, 
does it mean they haven't to their owners? A stu- 
dent once asked a professor of zoology if it wasn’t 
very funny that the crab walked sideways, and 
was amazed to have his teacher retort: “But did 
you ever consider it might not be sideways to the 
crab?” To be homelike to an individual, a house 
must be furnished to suit the personal taste of that 
individual. Mrs. Smith, dining in my home one 
night, said: “I like your house, but | couldn’t stand 
living in it. There are too many things about, espe- 
cially etchings, and [ don’t like old furniture.” 
About a week later, while dining with Mrs. Smith, 
another guest said to me: “I think this house is 
lovely, but it lacks home-like charm, it’s far too 
bare, too moderne and too stilted.” Both houses 
were good, both were homes to their owners, both 
had been built by the same architect. 

Almost every age, country, and generation has 
created its own style in architecture and decora- 
tion. What was best in it has been handed down 
to posterity and will always have admirers who 
will desire to duplicate its characteristics in the 
dwelling they are to occupy. Few architectural 
styles are flexible enough to allow successful mix- 
ing with others, particularly in the exteriors of 


buildings. But different decorative styles may often 
be advantageously mingled. 

Science in recent years has changed living con- 
ditions and living requirements. Manufacturers 
have created many new structural and decorative 
materials, new metals, glass, fabrics, fibres, and 
cast stones; all of which have opened virgin fields 
to the architects and decorators in the designing 
of buildings. Some men have specialized in the use 
of these new materials exclusively and have at 
times produced interesting and beautiful results. 
A new style is developing, modern if you will, al- 
though it probably will be passé in fifty years. 

All styles of architecture and decoration have 
appeal to some individual. They can all be used 
with distinction in the hands of capable designers. 
All modern design and materials are not good just 
because they are modern, any more than all an- 
tique furniture is good just because it is old. Let’s 
not get “faddy.” If you want it, is there any reason 
why vou should not have a half timbered old 
English kitchen with a beamed ceiling, a Dutch 
tile dado, an electric range and refrigerator? Is 
there any reason why a mid-Victorian fire screen 
might not creep into a Louis Seize boudoir that 
also contained ash trays from Lalique and modern 
fabrics from Rodier? Let’s not be governed com- 
pletely by a new master, let's want what we want 
when we want it. Let’s use the styles and materials 
of all ages to make houses into homes. Why not? 
Many pretty women have thrived on lobster, cham- 
pagne, and ice cream. That trenchant poet, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, once wrote: 

“There are nine and sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays, 
And—every—single—one—of—them—is—right.” 


“Greyhound,” by Warren T. Mosman, F.A.A.R. Head of Sculpture Department. Minneapolis School of Art 
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THE UPPER 
G RO UN D 


Being Essays in Criticism 
By H. VAN BUREN 


D. ARCH., F.A.I1.A. 


“*Take the upper ground in maneuvrin’, Terence. sez. 
‘an’ vouwll be a gin’ral vet. sez I, An’ wid that I wint up to 
the flat mud roof av the house and looked over the par’ pet. 
threadin’ delicate.” 


R.A. “My Lord the Elephant.” 


Tue January number of California Arts and 
Architecture has for its special subject that con- 
temporary flurry in architecture called sometimes 
“modern,” sometimes “modernistic.”. What seems 
to be an editorial contains this gem: “Although 
the creators of the new architecture are much en- 
gaged in solving problems of function and of tech- 
nical simplification it is the time-spirit which mo- 
tivates them. They are making the form-vocabu- 
lary of a new civilization yet to be born. They are 
making possible for us, through the buildings they 
provide for us, new ways of life.” 

That good old war-horse “Function” is being 
ridden to death by pitiless people. And it is curi- 
ous to see how, when they go in for fine writing. 
as in the penultimate sentence quoted, they fall 
into a tautological morass. It is amusing, too. to see 
how one clique lauds the old animal, and the other 
decries him, as will be made manifest presently. 

* * *% * 

One band is now begging off from being called 
“modernistic.” | quote: “*‘Modern’ and ‘modern- 
istic’ are not to be thought of as describing the 
same architectures. “Modernistic’ labels a superfi- 
cial stylism, a fashion of empty geometrizing. for- 
tunately already waning, and comparable perhaps 
to Fart nouveau of the Victorian period. Contem- 
porary creative architecture, which for lack of a 
truly definitive word we call ‘modern, is organic. 
based upon principles of structure and spirit pro- 
foundly realized. Between ‘modernistic’ and ‘mod- 
ern’ there is the difference which separates the dis- 
torted echo from the authentic voice.” 

Let us cheer on the combatants with the fate of 
the Kilkenny eats in mind. 

* 
In another place Mr. Mark Daniels, A.I.A.. begins 
by quoting Ruskin and praising the words he 
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quotes, and then, two paragraphs below, says he 
doesn’t know the name of the man who first called 
architecture “frozen music!” . . “I have consigned 
him,” he says, “unnamed, to every spot in the In- 
ferno that has a temperature above freezing.” Mr. 
Daniels should read his Ruskin again. 

Since “modern” and “modernistic” (accepting 
the distinction for the purpose of the moment) are 
at least 75 per cent conversation, its or their sup- 
porters should be more careful: | am amazed that 
the author of the above quotation should descend 
in another place to the use of that loathsome cliché 
“outstanding.” That's no kind of talk at all for the 
members of a cult. The recondite is the thing for 
the movement—if it is a movement. 

* * 
On the “Editorial Advisory Board” of this maga- 
zine one notes the names of Arthur Brown, 
F.A.LA.. and Reginald D. Johnson, F.A.1.A.—and 
though it is none of my business I can’t help won- 
dering what such men are doing in that galeére. 
* *% * 

One is not surprised to see, among the modernistic 

or modern—cultists such good old Nordic names 
as Schindler, Neutra, and Kem Webber, consider- 
ing the origins of the cult. Of these leaders of 
Southern California architectural thought the last 
named is quoted as delivering himself of the fol- 
lowing: “As the period of American romanticism 
comes gradually to a close, expression in structural 
form grows. We shall have to go about designing 
our buildings with no more established precedent 
than is available to the designer of a flying ma- 
chine. We have to take the purpose, the materials, 
the tools and the technics, the N.R.A. (sic) and 
the owner, and evolve out of these unrelated ele- 
ments a harmonious unity.” Why “shall” we (1 


It would seem that the “modernists” were slightly 
anticipated in their recent invention of glass and metal 
buildings. 1851 is quite a while ago, and I am sure that 
the modernists will protest against “bringing that up.” 
Even the recently discovered set-back with its Assyrian 
suggestion would seem to have been discovered before. 
Drat it! And we so inventive and progressive and all! 

I have yet to see anything in the glass and metal line 
that is anywhere near as good as this building by the 
gardener, Joseph Paxton. A couple of summers ago I saw 
the Crystal Palace out of my window every day for weeks, 
and a very impressive thing it is, dominating the heights 
of Sydenham. Reproduced from Architecture 
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House in California by Richard J. Neutra 


Reproduced from “California Arts and Architecture” 


suspect the imperative here) “go about designing 
our buildings” in this way—and why, oh why, drag 
in the N.R.A.? Perhaps because it is one of the 
most outstanding outstanding ingredients of this 
new alphabetical soup in which we are being 
soused in this “new” world. I had thought that 
from the dimmest beginnings the purpose, the 
tools and technics, have been the elements—re- 
lated elements—with which the architect has dealt. 
But it seems not. 


* * 


We reproduce a specimen of “The New Building 
Art in California” by Mr. Richard J. Neutra, 
A.L.A. This is accompanied by many words, as 
usual, from the same source, of which “inhabitat- 
ing” strikes me as being rather a new noise. Mr. 
Neutra says: “Modern architecture, and the work 
of myself and my associates, has been called 
‘functional.’ This is a label not chosen by our- 
selves.” As the little fur-bearing-cockroach dog said 
to the sequoia when it fell over. “Can't take it, 
eh!” 


% 


Mr. Neutra is the architect also of the “Van der 
Leeuw Research House” in Los Angeles, furnished 
in the new gas-pipery, originally, | think, advanced 
as the proper kind of furniture for the machine- 
age executive in his absurd office in the “new” and 
forbidding mode, but now promoted to the bou- 
doir, and other rooms, which pretend, in vain, 
under the new dispensation, not to be enclosed ver- 
andahs. The illustration is accompanied by these 


winged words: “The result is the V.d.L. Research 
House overlooking Silver Lake in Los Angeles. A 
light structural framework with a wide window 
area; between the skeleton and the outer shell, a 
heat-reflecting membrane of polished aluminum 
foil (Gosh) ; interior surfaces of smooth composi- 
tion materials, easily cleaned and sound insulated. 
Illumination indirect and diffused. Almost all 
rooms with at least two sun exposures; one wall of 
the upper living room giving upon a garden ter- 
race communicating with a roof garden.” He 
doesn’t say whether his rooms “flow” out and 
trickle around like Mr. Schindler’s: perhaps the 
fluid room is a patented device. “Bedrooms having 
the character of private living rooms, the beds be- 


This illustration was sent to me by Mr. Elmer Grey. 
It is of one of the articles exhibited by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in their annual exhibition of the indus- 
trial arts supposed to be inspired by objects in the 
Museum. The blurb at the foot of the cut will probably 
come down so small in reproduction that I give it here: 
“Gilbert Rohde designed this Steinway Grand with the 
principles that actuate a bridge builder. He uses polished 
Chromium where stresses count” [a thin plating of 
chromium strengthens a piece of pipe beyond belief—- 
Columbia University School of Architecture please note 
this scientific approach to design| “East Indian laurel for 
a simple geometrical design. Economy eliminates the 
lyre leg, large curves, and sharp angles.” 

Methinks all the sharp edges have not been suppressed. 
This nifty piano is just the thing for the house of an en- 
thusiastic plumber or of a modernistic architect. The ex- 
hibition of which this piano is a part is the strangest 
mélange of the progressive and lovely and the depths of 
silliness that it has been my sad lot to see. The furniture 
in particular looks as though a demented upholsterer 
had broken into a plumbing showroom and upholstered 
all the shiny piping in sight. In a lady’s dressing room 
or boudoir, he hid the pipe (I suppose) and has made 
a circular couch and a kind of stool-cum-chair look as 
though they weighed a couple of tons, perhaps as a pro- 
test against the absurd old idea that a certain airiness, 
lightness, and grace are rather appropriate for a lady’s 
room. But since the functional now prevails the lady for 
whom this room is designed probably herself has a cer- 
tain weight and bulk—not like the slim deceptive manne- 
quin included in the exhibit. From Creative Design 
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coming informal couches; and the dressing tables, 
desks. Many of these ‘food-for-thought’ features 
furnish a basis for prophecies of what such com- 
mercially unbiassed ventures open to the American 
home-maker. For it is chiefly by such experimental 
enterprises that the trial and demonstration of 
new materials and new ideas are possible.” 

Mr. Neutra having expressly repudiated the 
“functional,” we may hardly reproach him for 
making a bed look like an “informal couch”—a 
mere bed being only for really formal sleeping— 
or a dressing table, a desk, one’s correspondence 
heing cleverly merged, presumably, with the hair 
brushes. To be sure, it sounds like the abode of 
Harold and Percy, the Hall Bedroom Boys of the 
comic strip. But try as he will he can't beat the 
folding-bed-refrigerator-step-ladder combination; 
that is the real thing in repudiation of the func- 
tional. It is “outstanding.” 


* * * * 


We provide the curious with an example of “space 
architecture,” by Mr. R. M. Schindler, of which he 
has this to say among other things: “The house-on- 
tiptoe is not composed as a mass protruding from 
the mass of the hill but as a space composition 
above the hill. It has avoided the digging down 
into the earth, and the building of retaining walls. 
for the sake of light and ventilation. The structure 
of the house interlocks three-dimensionally with 
space. (My italics.) The rooms flow into out-of- 
door garden terraces, overlooking the sweep of 
Avalon Bay.” 

It is no longer necessary that words should make 
sense. | wonder that the modernists don’t get 
Gertrude Stein to write their stuff—it would be 
even less comprehensible. All this “new” architec- 
ture seems to require written explanations—not 
like old-hat architecture which you do and let it 
tell its own story. | wonder whether the logical 
thing would not be to put up a sign at the house 
telling the spectator about it. In that case I would 
offer the constructive suggestion that the sign- 
board should interlock with space. 

I cannot resist one more quotation from the 
Henry Cowell Residence at Forest Hill, San Fran- 
cisco, Morrow and Morrow, architects: “This house 


“the House on Tiptoe,” by R. M. Schindler 
Reproduced from “California Arts and Architecture” 
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A Space House by R. M. Schindler 


Reproduced from “California Arts and Architecture” 


was designed functionally” (the doctors seem to 
disagree on principles), “that is, without any pre- 
conceived intent as to appearance.” (Just see how 
we have progressed—appearance is no longer an 
element of design.) “The client presented a highly- 
detailed program of living requirements, and the 
design developed from a rigorous solution of these. 
In section there are four levels, with living room 
above the sleeping quarters, and garage on the 
roof.” There is no explanation or evidence given 
as to why the rigorous solution of the highly-de- 
tailed program of requirements demanded that the 
car should be kept on the roof. But this is prob- 
ably one of “the new ways of living.” Does it fly 
off. or jump down? Or is it just to have and to 
hold? 

Before we leave the aberrant and return to the 
world of sense let me direct attention to a curious 
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The Cowell House, by Morrow and Morrow 


Reproduced from “California Arts and Architecture” 
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circumstance about these “‘modern”’ houses. 
Whether in Berlin, or Holland, or East Seventy- 
fourth Street in New York, or San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, neither climate, character of landscape or 
city, local materials nor sound construction, have 
anything to do with moulding the design, for all 
the talk. Not even the N.R.A., General Johnson, 
and Bobbie, exhibit their power. Wherever built 
they all look alike, they are all the result of a parti 
pris. They have the same features, the same win- 
dow areas, whether the climate be sub-arctie or 
sub-tropical, whether they have a low sun or one 
high-overhead, the same arbitrary and inexpli- 
cable projections and breaks, the same unnecessary 
and useless shelves suddenly jutting out, the same 
pipe-rails. 

| have yet to see one “modern” house (or “mod- 
ernistic” according to the “master” you follow) 
that is truly functional, really logical, structurally 
or esthetically. There is not an interior that has 
the human touch. There is nothing about them 
that suggests a home, that snug protecting spot to 
which the heart may turn. They do not seem to 
be built for real people. living real lives. It is said 
that Americans are becoming a nation of “tin- 
canners, that strange migratory breed whose spoor 
is the empty can. To such nomads such habitations 
might seem a gypsy heaven—but they do not seem 
to me to be for substantial people of any nation. 


* 


Here is one of the letters from professors of architecture I 
hoped to give you last month. It is from Professor Walter 
R. B. Willcox of the University of Oregon. We will print 
his letter in roman and my comments in italics: 


“How I laughed last evening as I read your serio-frolic- 
some diatribe in Pencit Pornts. (I shall do so again when 
I read it to the Wednesday nighters—the students who fore- 
gather with us once a week.) I so heartily agree with you 
in what you say—most of it—that I could do so. X-——-—— 
didn’t know whether it should be laughed at, but—-we know 
why, do we not? As for the competition business (the com- 
petitive system in the teaching of design) you will, of 
course, if you will reconsider the matter, see wherein you 
are wrong; or, if that be too much trouble, J will tell you! 
Success or failure, merits or deficiencies, can be measured 
only where there is a fixed, invariable and impersonal scale 
by which to measure them. 

“The broad or high jump can be measured in feet and 
inches, running, swimming, and the like, can be measured in 
time and distance, but there is no criterion, or scale, by 
which, intelligently or fairly, mental, spiritual, or artistic 
accomplishment can be measured. Your judgment may be 
my judgment, but if it is not, yours will always be sufficient 
for you, as mine for me. 

“Let such judgments rest as individual opinions, because 
where they are set up by an individual, or by a group of 
individuals, as empirical, they establish no fact which any- 
body is bound to respect, and in the minds of those who 
disagree they only discount the validity of individual opin- 
ions, on any question of the sort. Also, attention is diverted 
from the subject to the critic, who should not be in issue. 
Lord knows, the judges always “get it in the neck” by a 
sufficient group. By way of illustration, note the “reaction” 
of the duck who lost in the House Competition, which ap- 
peared in this issue (January): he, and, likely enough, all 
the rest of the losers. have set the judges down as a flock 


of asses—and any other set of judges would win a like repu- 
tation. 

“Point out, as emphatically as one pleases, what himself 
regards as meritorious or deficient, leaving others to com- 
pare with their own estimates, and a man’s judgments will 
be respected, and his judgments be helpful, and attention 
will be centered on the object; but noses will lift if he 
presumes to impose his personal judgment as finally sound 
and just.” 


Don’t let’s get two very different kinds of competition 
mixed up, Doctor Bill. My reference in October, and to 
which you reply so good-humoredly and thoughtfully, 
was to the relative value of the competitive and non- 
competitive systems in the schools. But you seem in 
your letter to be merging with this the other sort of 
competition viz.: that of practicing architects for build- 
ings to be built. The latter, as you know by now, I have 
dealt with in the February issue, not adequately of 
course, for the subject is too many-sided for summary 
treatment or by one person. So let’s confine ourselves 
here to the schools. 

I grant that there can be no absolute criterion of judg- 
ment in any kind of competition. But in the case of the 
student a relatively and sufficiently accurate opinion as 
to whether one boy has produced a better solution of the 
problem set than some other, or all others, is perfectly 
possible. Even if we set aside the value of the verdict 
of your “flock of asses” (and the judge or jury and what 
the judged think of them is not our subject of discussion, 
but the student) it seems to me that when the various so- 
lutions are hung up side by side and the boys are let 
loose on them to tear them and the other fellows apart 
with the brutal sincerity of youth, they will learn more 
in a few rough and tumble minutes about the possibilities 
of solution and the possibilities of the problem than they 
can by retiring each to his ivory tower with a little prob- 
lem of his very own, and never seeing what other minds 
can do with an identical set of conditions. 

The value to the student (and I know that you, too, 
think that the prime objective) of a comparison of his 
solution with that of his fellows must surely be great, 
Bill. It is only by comparison of like things that we 
learn. Tom Kimball used to believe that we can compare 
cheese with apples and decide which is the better. And 
unless I have completely misapprehended the ideas you 
have discussed with me so many times, your “system”— 
forgive the word I know you hate—does not provide for 
what seems to me to be one of the most valuable things 
in architectural education; and by education I mean the 
whole process of learning, from the teething-ring to the 
shroud. 

May we assume for the moment that the object to be 
attained is always, in school and out, the best solution. 
Do you expect one infant mind to be able to evolve, ex- 
amine, and reject more than a limited number? One is 
always amazed at a Beaux-Arts judgment to see the num- 
ber and variety of partis and their diversity in treatment. 
Who tells the boy, under your “system,” whether he has 
completely explored the field of possibility? 

What the boys should go for is not to “beat the other 
fellow” but to work out the best scheme. For the work’s 
the thing. One reason why I have always preferred golf 
to tennis is because in golf you play against yourself and 
in tennis you must try to beat the other fellow—and | 
have no pleasure in merely beating some one. The real 
thing is to improve your game, be it golf, tennis, bil- 
liards, or art. 


“Where absolute bases of judgments are available, as iii 
questions of time, distance, speed, weight, ete., have all the 
competitions one please—but where there is no absolute 
criterion, judgments of competitions are lacking, it seem+ 
to me, in intelligence, that is, with respect to anything save 
the self-glorification or otherwise of the individuals con- 
cerned. Now what have you got to say???” 
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Well, Bill, I have this to say—that I'm blessed if I can 
see where self-glorification comes in. The real concern 
of the true student in any field is to learn, not for self- 
glorification, not for acclaim, be he student or teacher, 
but to satisfy that strange urge to knowledge which dis- 
tinguishes the man from the brute. 


“I am almost tempted to try to explain to you the way we 
operate the system out here, which, as could hardly be 
otherwise, you do not fully comprehend—or, shall I say, as 
we intend, hope, and think it operates. Unless one were to 
live with it, the mere designation of it as “non-competitive” 
is misleading. Did you understand how problems are de- 
vised and given out, I doubt if you would conclude that 
the system favored mental cripples. There is competition, 
too, but, I think of an impersonal sort—as there is emula- 
tion, such as is valid in practice and results. There is a 
motive in learning and self-development which I believe 
far outshines that of simply “beating” another man; that 
may be the necessary motive in active practice, but what 
place has it in real education? Perhaps, because the world 
is full of that kind of competition we find ourselves where 
we are. and judgments of judges in any line so lacking in 
respect.” 


Don't you think, in view of the foregoing that you owe 
it to us all to set down for the benefit of the many who 
are just now so keenly interested in this question of 
training the architect, just what and how and why your 
scheme works? I do. 


“Oh, come on out and see how things go on and work out!” 


If I only could! But there isn’t a chance just now. And 
in the absence of actual observation on the spot, please 
believe that I am in the interrogative mood. I never mean 
to dogmatize but just to stimulate—and sometimes the 
best way to stimulate is to seem to dogmatize. That stirs 
people up in one way or another. 


“As for the Registration Boards, against which I have fought 
from the day they were first proposed—because they were 
bound to land where they are—I am with you. But, as a 
people, we like to be regimented—we are Socialists. at 
heart, that is save you and I.” 


I'm glad Bill that you put in that final qualification. 


“T agree with you also about teaching working drawings and 
practice in the schools, except as an exposition of principles; 
and if anybody can really ‘teach’ anybody to think, that is 
all there is to any kind of education worth while anyway. 
In that effort, I believe that architecture may be as good as 
—perhaps better, than many-courses. 

“However, architects have so mis-educated the public as 
to what architecture really is, that parents and students 
magnify the desirability of such ‘practical’ studies, as a pos- 
sible means to a job—that ever-present need—and, please 
keep it under your hat, their inclusion in the curriculum 
may be a sop to that demand.” 


I assume that the adjuration to keep that under my hat 
is purely rhetorical? 


“Now, if you get up on your high horse often enough, you 
are likely to get frequent letters from me—one must bear 
the penalties of one’s adventures.” 


Acting under such a spur, I have placed an order for a 
steed about seventeen hands high or more. Adventure 


Ho! 


! subtend, with comments, a letter from Mr. Joseph M. Kel- 
logg, Head, Department of Architecture, University of Kan- 
sas, 


“Will you let me tell you how much I am enjoying your 
‘Essays in Criticism’ in Pencit Points magazine. They are 
making that magazine worth while to me. I hope you will 
continue this stuff long and valiantly. 

“As to your comments on Ellis Lawrence’s report to the 


School Association and your own criticisms of school 
methods of teaching—well, I do wish you folks who criti- 
cize the schools so easily would come and visit one once 
and see at first hand what we are trying to do. Don’t get 
your data from catalogues and reports. You seem all ‘het 
up’ over names, like ‘working drawings’ and ‘professional 
practice,’ et cetera. You should see what goes on under those 
names really. Don’t you know that in most institutions the 
architectural school or department is about a mile ahead of 
the rest of the academic procession, and to keep from being 
outlawed as it were, has to pay lip service to university 
rules, tag courses by names, and divide things up into little 
boxes for purposes of ‘credits,’ ete.; when actually what we 
are trying to do is to teach design ‘broadly,’ in all its multi- 
farious and interlocking manifestations.” 


I wish it had occurred to you, Mr. Kellogg, that I may 
have visited a school or two more than once, or that I 
am now on the visiting or “advisory” board of more than 
one. As to which, a word in your ear—TI have yet to be 
called upon for “advice.” 

But I am not really “het up” and am quite calm about 
words and names. There are so many words that I am 
sometimes ashamed to add to their sum. But the foolish- 
ness of trying to teach working drawings and professional 
practice in a school is so evident to a practicing archi- 
tect——and inquiry would reveal to the schools that I am 
not in a minority—that I can’t keep still. Parenthetically, 
if I were the head of a school of architecture I should 
try to get from three to five of the best men in practice 
nearby and submit my plans for teaching to them as a 
body and ask them to thrash it out with me. My observa- 
tion leads me to believe that the schools like to have 
names on their advisory boards—not men who serve the 
cause of education. 

I suppose that if the head of a school didn’t “pay lip 
service to University rules and divide things up into 
little boxes,’ he would get the sack. I am quite awake 
to the realities of the situation, and I know that it takes 
courage of a notable order to stop eating—for a prin- 
ciple. But someone will have to find that courage if archi- 
teciure is to be properly taught. 


“T seeond in general what you say about the ‘non-competi- 
tive’ method of teaching, so ably advocated by brothers 
Lawrence and Willeox. There are certain things to be said 
for it of course; but I can’t help but feel that perhaps its 
sponsors fall into an old pedantic error of foreing some- 
thing on the student because they think it ‘good for him.’ 

“I know that at various times I have proposed to our 
own students here that I would be quite willing to discard 
all this paraphernalia of ‘judgments’ and ‘values’ and group 
work on the same problem—if they really wanted to do so. 
And they say no. They like it.” 


Hi, Bill, listen to that! Now what do you say? 

It is but fair to say that I know of no living man who 
is less pedantic than Walter Willcox—and I believe Ellis 
Lawrence to be of like mind. 


“As to draftsmanship: I suppose I should confess that I 
was the original offender with that remark about charcoal 
drawing (and its cheapness)! I put that in, in my original 
report to Lawrence, out of pure fun. And alas it was not 
so taken! . . But that’s not important. I agree with what 
you say about charcoal and pencil. If there is anything I 
loathe it is one of those smeary charcoal rendus. On the 
other hand I also dislike an elaborate and artificial water 
color rendering. Personally, I think I would prefer for a 
final presentation a very nice line drawing that gives some- 
thing for one’s intelligence to bite into, especially if 
coupled with a free use of models (in clay or whatnot) 
during the study of the problem, such as we employ here.” 


Line drawings! Hm. What becomes of the third dimen- 
sion? For models, while very valuable, are very very 
slow, and school days are pretty short, so short that time 
for many models is distinctly lacking. Also unless a 
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model is absolutely accurate it isn’t worth a hoot. 
When I have more time I should like to go into the 

matter of draftsmanship in the schools, as a preparation 

for the kind of drawing that is most valuable in an of- 


fice. 


“Thank heaven our school here is small—about fifty-five 
students now (never over seventy-five)—and we can treat 
the boys on an individual basis. No hard and fast systems 
for us. However, I don’t think we are too loose. We try to 
have ideals and principles that are fundamental; and that, 
as you say, will stay put in these difficult and changing 
conditions. 

“T certainly am heartily in sympathy with you in oppo- 
sition to so pedantic a program for ‘preparation for prac- 
tice’ which would demand a college degree as a prerequi- 
site for registration. But don’t blame the schools for that. 
We have never advocated that. And the national program 
recently launched, and which, it is hoped, will eventually 
supersede the local state requirements, makes provision for 
the non-college beginner in architecture (providing regis- 
tration by examination, ete.). In fact at present in the set up 
the college man and the non-college man are in the same 
situation as regards the necessary examinations. Although 
I was for the last three years a member of the Executive 
Committee of the School Association, I have come to have 
decided qualms as to the desirability or practicability of this 
program in its present state, especially as advocated by Mr. 
Hall. 

“T do think I must take exception to part of your next-to- 
last paragraph. That about ‘not confusing the undergradu- 
ate mind with matters their elders have the utmost difficulty 
in grasping.’ By jinks, it seems to me time for young people 
to do some good hard thinking. Who is going to get us out 
of this sorry mess but the youth of today and tomorrow?” 


TO THE PROFESSION: 


Goon NEWS! There have been three men nomi- 
nated for high office in Institute councils worthy 
of our complete confidence in the quality of their 
leadership. 

It would be obviously improper to publish their 
names here, for an architectural magazine must 
scrupulously refrain from anything that would give 
color to a charge of outside interference. And while 
I am a contributor and not a member of the staff, I 
must observe that unwritten rule. It is proper for 
a contributor to direct attention to general and 
even special conditions, but participation here in 
what might be considered electioneering is another 
matter. 

Nevertheless, there is no reason why I should 
not communicate my deep personal satisfaction 
and my high hope. With such leadership the re- 
habilitation of the profession as represented by the 
Institute will be well begun—if the Institute 
chooses. If it records itself as not wishing the type 
of leader I have been talking about in these col- 
umns since November. I for one shall consider it 
as sunk beyond all effort of redemption. 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 

H. Van Buren MAGONIGLE 


It seems to me that when young people are trying to 
learn as much as possible about such a tremendous thing 
as architecture in a limited time, that they should stick 
to it and let democracy and sociological stuff go hang. 
If anything gets me “het up,” it is the tendency, with 
which you seem to sympathize, to distract the attention 
of the student from what he is studying—architecture. 
Those distractions are what cause boys to go into an 
office insufficiently equipped—their time has been frit- 
tered away. Imagine a medical student spending his time 
hearing blats about democracy and sociology—the medi- 
cal schools keep him cutting up cadavers and otherwise 
learning his life job. Besides, the years of late adoles- 
cence are those in which he is disturbed and upset about 
“life” and this and that, sex included. Far better for him 
to wait until he comes out of school, when his mind is 
more mature and he can better see life and see it whole. 


“Anyway, thanks very much for this fresh breeze of criti- 
cism across the already troubled waters of architectural edu- 
cation. But I do wish you would put down in black-and- 
white—in another article or to me personally—just what 
you would like a boy to be able to do when he comes from 
school into an office in preparation for practice. Lord knows 
the schools—ours here at any rate—would be only too glad 
to fit their part of the job in with a well defined program 
for becoming an architect, if the profession itself would 


only agree on what that program should be! 


I would respectfully refer the latter part of the above to 
the Committee on Architecture of the American Institute 
of Architects. 

As to the fore part, I have already overrun my space 
and must defer reply to another occasion. 


H. Van Buren Maconicre 


FROM THE PROFESSORS: 


Editor’s Note:—In the following discussion Mr. Magonigle’s 
comments, in indented italics, are interspersed with the 
letters, following, in each case, matter to which they pertain. 


GOLDWIN GOLDSMITH, F.A.LA. 


University of Texas 


In January Pencit Ponts you say: “The present attitude 
of the Federal Government seems to me rather beside the 
point—at any rate, without much importance.” 


No, Goldsmith, I didn’t say that. Look again. It was 
Louis La Beaume. See 2nd paragraph, 2nd column, page 
19 of P. P. for January. 

As the retiring Chairman of the Institute Committee 
on Public Works his opinion is to be respected and he 
probably has some very good reason for the statement 
you quote. In the absence of its disclosure, I agree with 
you in dissent. The attitude of a government, especially 
one whose trend many thoughtful men believe is toward 
State Socialism, is always of importance. And a govern- 
ment which deliberately competes with our profession 
in its highly technical field and organizes a colossal archi- 
tectural office to do the work which should be done by 
the established practitioners of the country, is creating « 
situation of first importance to every practitioner; and 
through the practicing architects is of importance to 
every draftsman or other professional assistant. 

If the plan, rescinded June 29th, 1934, had been car- 
ried out, and if thereby we had been able to expand into 
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our former office space which would have helped the 
owners of buildings, call back our old people, buy 
our supplies from our old dealers, our printing from 
our old blue-printers, to give work to contractors sooner 
by our quicker methods—at least 150 per cent quicker 
than the best Government office—that would have set 
them all going sooner on a healthy and permanent basis 
with all the train of workmen, and material-and-appli- 
ance-men that depend upon the contractor, and not 
merely would our own comparatively small numbers 
be by now in good swing, but all the thousands and 
thousands who depend upon the normal activity of our 
profession for their livelihood would be participating in 
a renewal of at least moderate prosperity. And, with 
money circulating, the field of private construction would 
have begun to revive. 

And this betterment would have spread through thou- 
sands of communities. As it is, everything is centered in 
Washington, a comparatively small number of draftsmen 
are employed and a few of the younger practitioners are 
working on a salary basis. 

I am convinced that the architectural work to be done 
with public funds should be de-centralized and zones or 
divisions established under a central administrative of- 
fice for coordination in Washington. Washington is too 
far away from the Middle West, the Far West, the South, 
and the Coast for efficient handling of building opera- 
tions. 


While I agree with the first statement I disagree with its 
qualifying conclusion. At the latest “Brace-up” meeting of 
the Austin Branch of the West Texas Chapter (should I 
shorten it to A.B.W.T.C.?) a young architectural Federal 
employee stated that the employment of larger numbers of 
the profession by the government had come to stay; and 
thus provoked considerable discussion. 

Of course the views expressed ranged from those of the 
discouraged architect who thought the government was 
shooting the profession to pieces to those of the younger 
men who thought that the government was giving them the 
opportunity that the private architect was unable to offer. 

Being an incurable optimist I endeavor to find hope in 
such a situation, if it should eventuate. I likened the govern: 
mental machine in architecture to the introduction of a new 
machine that substituted large scale machine production for 
small scale hand production. Of course the early products 
are less artistic than hand-craft results. 

However, as in automobile production, the total of labor 
employed increased far beyond the possibilities of hand- 
craft work, and eventually the human demand for beauty 
overcame the efficiency-practicality resistance of even a 
Henry Ford, who once spoke most disparagingly of art. 

I suggested that just as hand-work brickmakers were at 
first thrown out of work and eventually the lowering of cost 
by machine methods greatly increased the numbers em- 
ployed, so the present government architectural machine 
would in time provide work for increased numbers of archi- 
tects. That the artistic quality of the product might be tem- 
porarily lowered must be admitted. 


No governmental architectural machine can possibly pro- 
duce architecture worthy of a great country. That sort 
of thing merely raises the regrettable “syndicate” to an 
nth power. The mere satisfaction of material needs is 
not enough. Without its due meed of that spiritual qual- 
ity which inheres in the personal touch of the individual, 
architecture must remain pedestrian and uninspired. 
“Work for an increasing number of architects” is of 
course a consummation devoutly to be wished. But the 
present situation in Washington provides work only for 
an increased number of those draftsmen, not yet quite 
developed to the status of architects, who can get to the 
Capital, although it may include some mute inglorious 
Miltons; and for only a very restricted number of devel- 
oped architects. 

A better system, like the one above suggested, must be 
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found, and the profession, which is the real guardian of 
the nation’s architecture, must find and insist upon it. 


But governmental use of architects for work among those 
who have long claimed that they could not afford an archi- 
tect—in fact for work the average architect could not afford 
to do—would eventually prove the value of an architect to 
many home owners who had hitherto been patronizing the 
so-called free plan service of the lumber yard. 

If the government, in its housing program, requires archi- 
tectural service as a prerequisite for loans, even if it should 
provide the architectural service through a bureau centered 
in Washington but employing such local architects and 
draftsmen as will work for government salaries, neverthe- 
less good can come to the architect from such a program. 
It will emphasize the need for architectural service. The 
human demand for beauty, even though there is a woeful 
lack of real appreciation, will produce a demand for archi- 
tects as the people realize through government example that 
it takes an architect to produce architectural beauty. 


This seems to me to be somewhat the counsel of despair. 
“Pins have saved a great many lives by people not having 
swallowed them.” It will be long and long before the pro- 
fession draws any perceptible dividend from such a proc- 
ess of public education. Our profession through a half 
century of steadily increasing competence has given the 
public a volume of splendid work ample to make the 
people realize that it takes an architect to produce archi- 
tectural beauty. No “government example” can do it. 

The fundamental fallacy of the government’s policy lies 
in its treatment of public work as a relief measure, a 
kind of dole. The danger is that very soon the public 
will regard the architect as a kind of employee, a more 
or less superior clerk. The bureaucratic trend has al- 
ways a strong and growing momentum. To be sure, in 
America, we may look forward to a change of govern- 
ment — sometime. But during the War, down in Potomac 
Park there sprouted a mushroom growth of “temporary” 
barracks for the accommodation of war-time activities; 
these fungi have proved to be a hardy growth and still 
deface the city, accepted by successive administrations 
as necessary evils. Bureaucratic expedients in an emer- 
gency tend toward permanence, just as ticks fasten on a 
dog and dig themselves in. 


We have, to a large extent, meticulously refrained from 
advertising. We have found that advertising architecture 
rather than architects produced little, if any, result. But if 
the government, even as a side issue, makes the people 
architecture conscious, the profession will find its field for 
service, at least for smaller work, vastly more fruitful. We 
need not fear standardization of architeeture if we direct 
this coming demand for good architecture, but if we spend 
our time repining and criticizing we will get out of step 
and be out of the running. Again I say, let’s Brace up. 


WALTER T. ROLFE, 


University of Texas 


I like the force and straightforwardness of your letter. It 
inspires me to write—well done. 

For a long time this thing has been coming up on us, and 
we have been too much in the air to see it or to do anything 
about it. It strikes me the great problem of the American 
Institute of Architects lies in the matter of public educa- 
tion. We do not advertise; we do not publicize; in fact, 
we do nothing. I agree our profession ought to be on a 
dignified basis, but that basis should not be placed under 
a basket with the hope that someone will discover it. I 
favor a national education bureau conducted by the Insti- 
tute in general and carried forward by each chapter with 
the definite idea of conveying to every man, woman, and 
child in this country just exactly what is the architect, 
what he is to do, what he does, and how they cannot afford 
to get along without him. I can see no hope for our pro- 
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fession until this condition comes about. Nearly every pro- 
fession has been able to achieve something of this idea, 
so that now when we are ill we go to a doctor, when our 
teeth hurt we go to a dentist, and when we want music we 
go to a musician, but—when we want to build we go to 
everybody else but the architect. It is true locally; it is 
true nationally; and our national officers are none other 
than local individuals sent to Washington or, I suppose one 
might say, who have gotten to Washington by their own 
efforts. 

I will admit that much of our difficulty lies in the too 
local point of view of the members of the various chap- 
ters. This is true in our own. We are largely interested in 
our own particular selfish enterprises. Few men are capable 
of a national or international point of view. The result is 
that we have no national point of view architecturally. Per- 
haps there cannot be one, but at least through education and 
through education alone can come the status of the archi- 
tect on a plane where it should be. 

I certainly agree with you that we have been badly led, 
which again is our fault. Our practical men, so-called, have 
shown us that they cannot do the job. I thank this Almighty 
somebody or other that I am not a practical man in the 


usual sense, and for a long time I have had misgivings about 
the direction of our order by men who manage, construct, 
or build and yet who by themselves cannot create. What we 
need is a broad, creative approach which lets us see our 
problem from a great distance. We may have difficulty find- 
ing enough men to carry forward such a program, but I 
have confidence that in the ten thousand architects in the 
Institute there are enough such men. You are proving it. 

There are many other things which we need to do in 
our house-cleaning job, but your letter strikes me as call- 
ing for an immediate reply. Here it is. You may count on 
me as an individual to do whatever is within my power in 
the way of leadership and courage in the approach of this 
problem. I have repeatedly and repeatedly brought this 
idea before the local chapter and branch, and will continue 
to do so so long as I have the strength. I agree with you; 
I encourage you; I salute you. Let’s have more of this sort 
of thing and soon we will have respect. 


Comment on this thoughtful letter may be condensed 
into a reference to the opening paragraph of the Letter 
to the Profession in this number—reassuring evidence 
that there are leaders of the right sort in this profession. 


PENCIL POINTS ANNUAL ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 


| Conducted by F. Wuireneap, A.1.A., Professional Adviser 


Kenneru Rew. Assistant Professional Adviser 


esta: Points will introduce another “hy- 
pothetical client” to the Architectural profes- 
sion in April. The Programme will be one 
that may be studied in terms of actuality. 

where imagination will not be stifled but 
| rather enriched and fertilized by the stipu- 
lated requirements. It will leave no doubt in 
the minds of the competitors concerning their 
relations with PENcIL Points, the Sponsors, 
and the Jury of Award, either before, during, 
or following the judgment. This competition 
instituted and run by PENciL Points should 
not be confused with or classified as a “Manu- 
facturer’s Competition.” 

The Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company 
of Portland, Ore., and Cleveland has accepted 
PENCIL PoINTs’ invitation to sponsor the com- 
petition. These patrons are not provincial 
in their thinking. They understand that the 


For full Particulars, with the Official Programme 


SEE PENCIL POINTS FOR APRIL, 1935 


conduct of an architectural competition is an 
important educational feature of PENCIL 
Points’ service to the men in the profession. 
It was their belief that the improvement of 
standards of American residence design, 
which can be done only by architectural men, 
will benefit all manufacturers of high grade 
building materials and equipment, including 
themselves, that prompted their cooperation. 

The competition will be open to all archi- 
tects and draftsmen. There will be twenty- 
nine prizes, aggregating $3,100. The Jury of 
Award will consist of seven architects of na- 
tional repute, selected from representative 
sections of the United States. 

You will find the full particulars in PENCIL 
Points for April. Reprints of the Programme 
will be available thereafter for all who desire 
to secure additional copies of the document. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


A Field for the Collector to Specialize in 
By CHARLES CORWIN, American Philatelic Society 


ArcuirecruraL Philately—what is it? It’s a 
nine syllable phrase for collecting postage stamps 
pertinent to the craft. Who are the collectors? 
Architects, draftsmen, architectural photogra- 
phers, structural engineers, the secretary who types 
our payroll, the office boy that sweeps under your 
drafting table—in fact many who love the beauty 
of line and color inherent in these miniature steel 
engravings. 

Louis Jallade, President of the New York So- 
ciety of Architects, is a philatelist. Beverly S. King, 
who practices architecture in Washington, D. C., a 
Past President of the Collectors’ Club of New 
York, is also a philatelic author, and a specialist 
on 20th Century U. S. Stamps. E. B. McPherson, a 
landscape architect of Santa Cruz, California, is a 
member of both the N. Y. Collectors’ Club, and 
the national American Philatelic Society. Clarence 
W. Brazer of Lansdowne, Pa., is a Governor of 
the Collectors’ Club. Francis Kapp, 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Guild of America, col- 
lects these bits of adhesive paper, as does Phillip 
Grennan, draftsman, and Thomas Arcuri, regis- 
tered architect. There are many others. 

But the study and collection of postage stamps 
may sometimes become to the architect more than 
an avocation. In Paris at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, problems are occasionally given to the archi- 
tectural men involving the design of a postage 
stamp. And every once in a while a practicing 
architect is commissioned to design some commem- 
orative issue. 

\ postage stamp album filled with a specialized 
architectural collection takes on the character of 
a reference notebook, for the evolution of archi- 
tecture from the lean-to to the set-back can be 
traced in thousands of the stamps issued by over 
nine hundred postal administrations of the world. 

The 4 kopeck stamp of (Tannou) Touva, Asia, 
illustrates an inhabitant near his simple habita- 
tien. This tent of hides, reminiscent of our own 


CHIFERE-TAXE 


Dakota Indian tepee, may not be graceful in line 
but it is serviceable, and we must remember that 
in such places every man is his own architect, 
draftsman, and contractor. Next let us examine the 
15 centimes stamp from the Belgian Congo. Here 
the woven grass huts still are designed primarily 
for utility, but by happy chance more graceful 
lines are introduced into the composition. Like- 
wise the 10 centimes stamp from the French 
colony. Tchad (Africa), proves that the architects 
there have all gone native. What a contrast to the 
solid conventional view of the Parliament Build- 
ing in Vienna, Austria, shown on the 4 kronen 
issue of the Republic. And then we find Brazil 
commemorating the Architectural Congress held 
in that country during 1930. The 200 Reis stamp 
portrays delicately an architectural fantasy —a 
group of modernistic skyscrapers blocked out with 
set-backs developed to meet urban congestion and 
light limitation. 

But turning from the postal paper parade repre- 
senting every earthly abode from the Acropolis to 
the Zenana, in Asia, Africa, Europe, and the Amer- 
icas, we find that one can draw the line of speciali- 
zation even finer, into sub-specialties. For instance, 
there are hundreds of stamps of ecclesiastical 
architecture: France’s Rheims Cathedral, Ger- 
many ’s Cologne Cathedral with its twin spires of 
510 feet appear within the space of 22 millimeters. 
Spain’s Monastery of La Rabida, made famous by 
the prayerful Columbus; Liao-Yang’s sacred pa- 
goda, in the Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo; 
and finally St. Bavon’s in Ghent, Belgium, with its 
13th century choir and 14th century nave. 

Leaving sacred edifices for the profane public 
buildings, we are embarrassed with our riches. 
Spain is particularly prolific in its architectural 
issues: Congresos de los Disputados (Chamber of 
Deputies) ; Palacio de Communicaciones; the so- 
called bridge stamp which pictures in the fore- 
ground the Alcantara Bridge of moorish design, re- 
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14/REPUBLICA ESPANOLA 
CORTES CONSTITUYENTES 


Architecture on stamps is an old Spanish custom 


built in the 13th and 17th centuries and in the cen- 
tral background a clear view of the commanding 
Alcazar with its four towers at the corners. The 
collector is not limited to exteriors: for instance, 
there is a beautiful vista of the old Mezquita or 
Mosque, which was subsequently transformed into 
a cathedral. The labyrinthine effect of this interior, 
obtained by the use of 1200 pillars of porphyry, 
jasper, and multi-colored marbles, lends itself well 
to the making of a pattern for a stamp. Another 
Spanish masterpiece is the Biblioteca Nacional, 
not just a national library as a literal translation 
of the name implies but an archeological museum, 
a gallery of modern painting and sculpture, and a 
fine arts academy. Different views of one building 
can be collected; for example, the Chamber of 
Deputies previously mentioned appeared in full- 
face ona stamp issued in 1916 and, 15 years later, 
in 1931, the same facade viewed in perspective ap- 
pears on a special commemorative stamp dated 
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Ecclesiastical buildings are often used 


July 14, the new Spanish equivalent of France’s 
14th of July and our own 4th of July. 

If you prefer the oriental influence, the Chinese 
Empire and later the Chinese Republic depicted 
the Temple of Heaven; Japan gives us miniatures 
of Nagoya castle and the Enthronement Hall; The 
Chinese Republic in 1929 commemorated their 
martyr Dr. Sun Yat Sen by illustrating his mauso- 
leum on a one-cent stamp. 

Mongolia, under Soviet influence, breaks away 
from conventional oriental architecture, and gives 
us a stamp design featuring a government build- 
ing at Ulan Bator—quite modern in appearance 
and western in construction. Again, Manchukuo, 
in contrast to that Liao-Yang Pagoda previously 
shown, proudly presents her own modern govern- 
ment building, which might as well be a U. S. Post 
Office at Pork Barrel Corners. 

Greece, as might be expected, has featured whole 
panoramas of buildings; Acropolis, Parthenon, 
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China and Japan glorify the pagoda 


Stadium, Monastery of Simon Peter on Mt. Athos, 
White Tower of Salonika, Academy of Sciences in 
Athens, and the Temple of Theseus—while Guate- 
mala, in the best Greek manner, portrays the Pal- 
acio de Minerva on a 6 centavos stamp. 

Due to legal restrictions, we cannot illustrate 
U.S. stamps: but the Architectural amasser of ad- 
hesives may have Arlington Amphitheatre in lilac 
(50c); Lincoln Memorial in violet brown ($1); 
Statue of Liberty in foggy gray down the bay 
(15e); Fort Dearborn reconstructed on a one-cent 
Century of Progress stamp and so forth. 


The possibilities are almost endless, what with 
80,000 major and 80,000 minor stamps issued dur- 
ing the last 94 years and with hundreds of other 
new types pouring annually from the presses. 

Architecture and Philately in the better sense of 
the words have much in common. On the basis of 
old Vitruvius’ dictum that three indispensables of 
Architecture are Firmitas, Utilitas, and V enustas, 
postage stamps, like Architecture, must be sturdy, 
useful, and beautiful. Whether designing a sky- 
scraper or a one-cent stamp the artist controls plan, 
mass and enrichment. The next time you moisten 
and affix a common postage stamp, take a second 
look at it. Who designed it, who engraved it? 
America gives her postal artists little credit or pub- 
licity, whereas France permits designers and en- 
vravers to sign their masterpieces on the lower 
margin. Some other countries issue stamps in 
which the artist has hidden his signature micro- 
scopically within the design. 

After a day over the drafting board with 
T-square and instruments, we can get out the old 
stamp album, forget the unfinished plans, and ex- 
amine with the naked eve or with reading glass 
the beauties of completed and dedicated struc- 
tures at home or abroad, across the seven seas, and 
at the ends of the earth. 

No wonder the goddess Philatelie can sing: 


All types of stamps, and ewry shade or hue; 
Both mint and canceled—even postage due; 
Pre-cancels, envelopes, and revenue— 
Somewhere a specialist is after you. 


Some on the stories in the stamps reflect: 
Some for the errors that they may detect; 
Some for the profits that they can expect: 
I care not why—if, only, they COLLECT. 


ENAEP TAXVAP 
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The Classics appeal to Greece and Guatemals 
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AL HARKS BACK 
FORTY YEARS 


Some Musings with a Moral 
By HUBERT G. RIPLEY 


“And when he took his roll out thar. 
And slapped ’er down acrost th’ bar, 
We all agreed we'd met a ‘rout, 

But no one thought o° backin’ out.” 
SHapes oF T. Bowpter! (1818) 


anyone'd ever said we'd have forgotten Al. 
have laughed in his face. yes sir, right in his face. 
But I almost did. after forty years. until his letter 
came. “He wa‘nt so short and he want so tall.” but 
he had a way with him, nevertheless. “ “Twas on a 
balmy summer evening. and a goodly crowd was 
there” (somehow Al redivivus seems to evoke the 
old favorites), gathered in the old Winter Garden 
on Broadway in Saint Louis, Queen City and com- 
mercial metropolis of the central Mississippi 
valley. pop. in 1870, 310,864. We were sitting at 
one of the tables, eagerly absorbing pearls from 
the storied wisdom of Harvey Ellis. and modest 
quantities of most excellent beer. Harvey. however. 
seldom drank beer, his favorite tipple being bour- 
bon and gum, diluted with ice-water. He always 
made a little ceremony of its preparation: into a 
small glass about a third full of bourbon with two 
or three dashes of gum, he poured the ice-water 
from a second glass with the right hand, holding 
the index and the middle fingers across the top to 
keep out particles of ice. “Ice.” said Harvey. “is 
liable to chill the stomach.” Everybody watched in 
silence while this was being done and no one 
thought of speaking until after Harvey had sipped 
it and found the mixture to his satisfaction. 

To our table came Al, rather timidly. for he was 
new to the office and hesitated to join the group 
without invitation. This was readily forthcoming. 
and as he sat down, he pulled out a handful of 
silver and shyly suggested that, being a neophyte. 
he would appreciate the privilege of setting “em 
up all ‘round. This proposition was most welcome. 
for as it was near the end of the month. we were 
all pretty flat. The evening passed pleasantly—as 
evenings always did when Harvey was of the com- 
pany—until we finally separated full of noble 
thoughts and with hopvine leaves in our hair. My 
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stay in Saint Louis was curtailed, but as long as I 
remained, Al was always about—in the office. at 
noon time when we used to exercise the bounteous 
free-lunch privilege that accompanied the pur- 
chase of nickel’s worth of beer in the hospitable 
bistros of that delightful city, and after sunset 
when, for another nickel or two, one could spend 
an entire evening at the Winter Garden. The mem- 
ory of those free-lunch counters, piled high with 
slices of fresh bread, enormous platters of weenies, 
creat cuts of roast beef and ham and dill pickles 
and cheese and secrapple and fish-balls (when any- 
thing gave out, fresh platters of food appeared). 
haunts me in dreams even now. 

This was long ago, in the days when Louis La- 
Beaume was trotting around in a velvet jacket and 
shirt-waist with wide stiffly starched collar, and a 
shock of luxuriant brown hair that fell about his 
shapely shoulders just like W. F. Cody and Dr. 
Munyon. The details of my departure are some- 
what hazy—I'm not even sure that Al's smiling 
face was at the station when the train left. The 
next word from him came forty years later. in a 
long letter, recalling the old days and recounting 
details of his art-life. It seems that Al remained in 
Saint Louis until the San Francisco earthquake— 
I’m sorry, the fire—more or less wrecked that city. 
when, smitten by the lust for wandering (some- 
times called wanderlust, though the word does not 
appear in the Concise Oxford Dictionary. It is evi- 
dently derived from the O E wandrian, G & LG 
wandern+-lust), Al severed his home ties and set 
out for the Golden Gate. There he has remained 
ever since and prospered until the slump, like a 
mass of ready-mixed concrete, descended on the 
Architectural Profession and slowly began harden- 
ing about us. In recent vears Al has been assisting 
at the “long slow wedding of Art and Industry” 
(Carskadon’s catachresis), specializing in candy 
shop interiors. After a while even these delectable 
commissions no longer existed, and Al turned for 
succor to the Muses, selecting sprightly Thalia. she 
of the fair ankles, as his patroness. 

His letter begins: “I'm going to take you back 
to the office of Stewart, McClure, and Mullgardt, in 
Lucas Place, Saint Louis. They called me Al,” he 
says, and mentions a host of names, some of which 
are forgotten, I'm ashamed to say. But I recall 
many of those good chaps, and as a matter of fact, 
Al’s memory isn’t always faultless, for he seems to 
think I took part in incidents that must have oc- 
curred after I left. He mentions “Captain” Roesler, 
who invented a new type of rowing machine, and 
had a row with a fiery Irishman named Michael 
Leighe; red-headed Mark Powell, a great favorite 
with the Bayaderes at the old Winter Garden, 
“good old George Stone” (I saw him in Washing- 
ton only the other day and he hasn’t grown a bit 
older in all these years—that is, not much) who 
“would never be convinced,” and Overton who was 
“trying to raise a beard and always looked fuzzy.” 
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He gives me a terrible reputation, calls me “Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies” when the firm was out, says 
we'd then all relax in recitation, poetry, song, and 
story and all manner of prankish jape. He says 
those occasions were “hilarious,” and “usually 
lasted an hour or more, depending on the length 
of the firm’s absence.” I certainly do NOT recall 
that, the idea! 

“Pay-day,” he says, “was always a great moment 
in our lives (it certainly was, eheu, fugaces, 
Postume, Postume!) We'd all go down town in a 
body to get our checks cashed and, being flush, 
have lunch at Lippe’s or Tony Faust’s no less!” 

Tony Faust’s! Ah that was a place. It was an In- 
stitution, gone now I understand. Right near the 
heart of the Queen City, as I recollect it, it stood, 
a sweet little two or three story building entirely 
devoted to the rites of Ceres, goddess of corn and 
the harvests, and yes, you've guessed it, our old 
friend Dionysus, who taught the people to culti- 
vate the vine. There were vast dining halls and 
smaller ones, usually full of happy worshippers of 
the benignant deities, and on the street level the 
longest bar it is possible for the mind of man to 
conceive. There were literally scores of white uni- 
formed assistants, each with pink carnation bou- 
tonniere, hurrying great trays of sizzling sirloins 
and three-inch mutton chops and Weiner schnit- 
zels, broiled prairie chickens, venison steaks, 
grouse. partridge, frogs’ legs big as turkey legs, 
crawfish, and whitefish, and apple strudels, and 
mysterious cheeses, while others proceeded only 
slightly less gingerly with equally large trays 
loaded with steins of culmbacker, Wurtzburger, 
Lowenbrau, Dopfelbier, and above all, in my 
humble estimation, Faust’s beer. The Faust beer 
was absolutely the most delicate and delicious 
brew ever produced on this continent. It was clear 
and sparkling like champagne, delicate, invigorat- 
ing, refreshing, and tissue-building. That was Tony 
Faust’s, gone but not forgotten. 

Rich and happy for a day, we'd sit down and 
order maybe a modest bottle of Hochheimer, or 
Steinwein or, very rarely, a small bottle of Lieb- 
fraumilch just to see how it tasted. Nowadays the 
wine merchant differentiates between Liebfrau- 
milech and Liebfrau-en-milch (the difference is 
about two dollars) much as the old black-face 
comedians were wont to differentiate between 
“five dollars a week, and five dollars per week; the 
per sounds like I warn't goin’ to get it.” was the 
answer. 

Al mentions a few of the old-timers: Oscar 
Enders, poet laureate of the Architectural League 
of America, Bill Bailey the Sculptor, Guisart, di- 
plomé of the Beaux Arts, Ned Garden, Billy Ittner, 
Syl Annen, and Bill Partridge. ll never forget the 
first time I met Bill Partridge. We started at the 
Winter Place Tavern in Boston, and half way 
through dinner Bill thought it would be a good 
idea to make a tour of the kitchen while the filet 


mignon was sputtering. The first person we met 
was the “checker” at the kitchen door. She was a 
sweet little gosseline from Avignon, alluring as a 
bottle of her native Chateauneuf-du-Pape, and | 
never did see the rest of the establishment for Nick 
finally herded us back into our seats before the 
filet cooled. It was a wild night on the moors, but 
we finally poured Bill into the train in time for his 
lecture at Columbia the next morning, and that’s 
that. 

The Saint Louis Architectural Club must have 
started after I left, though Al seems to think I was 
there when Oscar Enders produced his justly fa- 
mous opus “A Dozen Songs for Draftsmen.” Ive 
heard him sing his version of “Fra Diavolo,” how- 
ever. It corresponds roughly to the celebrated 
“Pére Deponlue” of the Paris ateliers. Both sound 
extremely well, late at night in deserted city 
streets, though each lack the pathos and heart-in- 
terest of such old favorites as “The Broken Home” 
and “Fallen by the Wayside.” Harvey Ellis and 
Oscar Enders were two evangelists of the new 
school whose work appeared in all its luxuriance 
in the architectural magazines of the "90s. Oscar 
was a pupil of Harvey and their designs, beauti- 
fully rendered in pen and ink, had a refreshing 
vigor and freedom from shackling convention that, 
like those of most pioneers, was intensely interest- 
ing. Much of the futurist work of the present day 
seems weak and puny in comparison, for when a 
movement once really gets under way, it’s some- 
times marvelous to behold. By his gentle satire in 
his “carmen seculare,” Oscar’s name is lovingly re- 
membered. Bill Bailey, it seems, had a song of 
thirty-two verses that lasted so long they gave him 
an extra stein of beer when it was over. 

“Our clubrooms, if memory serves,” writes Al. 
“were above McKinney's Dairy Company on Jef- 
ferson and Washington Avenue—long, low-ceil- 
inged, walls hung with tapestries embroidered with 
the Club monogram, water-colors, competition 
sketches, and caricatures; long table covered with 
yellow beer steins and furnished with huge tobacco 
jars and tallow dips stuck in empty bottles. At the 
head of the table was the presidential stein and the 
presiding officer’s gavel, an empty whiskey bottle. 
On special nights piles of sandwiches were added, 
stein clicked against stein, smoke wreaths filled 
the casemate while the hours passed in song and 
joyous laughter “til dawn, the rosy-fingered, shyly 
peeped thro’ begrimed casement. (Ill bet Thalia 
helped him with that one.) And so, in such en- 
vironment, this gentle springald of the old school 
grew up into a full-fledged draftsman.” 

Under the watchful and critical eye of the late 
Thomas C. Young, who guided his early footsteps. 
he learned to make scale and full size detail draw- 
ings, accumulating a stock of plain and ornamental 
mouldings, “balustrades, festoons, and egg and 
darts,” as Oscar Enders puts it in “Stoffa di Itali- 
ano. He learned to draw Gargantuan Cornice: 
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with a stick of charcoal on yellow detail paper 
pinned to a vertical wall, just like Bob Andrew 
taught me to do, forty years ago, and like J. J. 
Mulcahey and many, many others throughout the 
country have done hundreds of times. 

“After Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge gave up 
their Saint Louis office which was in charge of the 
late John Lawrence Mauran,” writes Al, “that fine 
ethical gentleman formed the firm of Mauran, Rus- 
sell, and Garden, which became in a very short 
time one of the outstanding firms of the city. The 
sudden departure of one of their draftsmen, just 
about two jumps ahead of the sheriff (due to some 
domestic trouble, this distance had to be constantly 
maintained—an architect’s life is like that, says 
Al), left an opening in their office. This was fortu- 
nate for me, for I had just terminated an engage- 
ment with Janssen, a brother of Benno’s in Pitts- 
burgh. For several years my work there and asso- 
ciation with dear old Jack Russell and Ned Gar- 
den, that prince of good fellows, was most happy 
and delightful.” 

Then came San Francisco with its ups and downs 
(Al's, not the city’s); triumphs and disappoint- 
ments, the usual career of the practitioner in the 
grandest profession in the world. An association 


The old Captain Graves House in Madison, Connecticut 
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was formed with a local architect—not named 
and they won the Jubilee Hospital in Victoria, 
B. C., in open competition with a number of 
British and Canadian architects. After Al’s return, 
he found that Ned Garden had severed his Saint 
Louis connection and opened an office in San Fran- 
cisco. Al continues, “We formed a partnership in 
1914, and two months after the World War opened 
with a bang. Later when we entered into the scrap, 
not being able to get enough preliminary work 
under way that would help win the war, the firm 
died a natural death. It was everybody for himself 
in those strenuous days, but I have carried on as 
practicing architect on my own account in San 
Francisco ever since, doing commercial and resi- 
dential work, stores and one thing and another, 
quite successfully for a period of years.” Al adds, 
“Which brings us down to the present vicious times 
that do not look so good from here, still sour.” 

That in substance is Als letter. Its a simple, 
straight-forward narrative, brimming with a 
healthy zest for life, kindly, genial, optimistic. He 
may not thank me for the liberty ve taken in 
transcribing it in part, but I felt that its content 
and the spirit in which it was written deserved a 
wider audience. 


From a drawing by Ernest Lynn Stone 
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Figure by 


Warren T. Mosman, Sculptor. Fellow of the American Academy in Rome, 1931-34 
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ety. In any event, when the Nazi moguls came out 
of their huddle there was a whole new credo ready 
for the great German people. That the flat roof was 
not German was one of the fruits of their lucubra- 
tions. In some benighted countries the inhabitants 
decide whether a roof should be pitched or not by 
means of certain practical considerations, and per- 
haps taste; here the criterion is political: you can 
tell how good a German your neighbor is by the 
pitch of the roof he builds. Horizontal windows 
prolonged beyond a certain point are unpatriotic. 


who must be prepared to say after how many sec- 


Finding the “certain point” is to be compared only 
E i RO PE TO DA \ res the equally difficult task of the movie censor 


3—Geb. Luckhardt, Germany 
By GEORGE NELSON 


Epiror’s Note:—This is the third of a series begun in Janu- 
ary with the object of acquainting our readers with the men 
and philosophies responsible for the trends of architecture 
in Europe today. The examples of their work used as illus- 
trations are definitely not presented for the purpose of en- 
couraging the sort of stupid copying of mannerisms that is 
unfortunately sometimes done by men without understanding. 


To speak at all of the work of the brothers 
Luckhardt one must use the past or the future 
tense. They along with Le Corbusier, Oud, Gropi- 
us. and a few others, may be considered as the 
pioneers in a new way of building. They built the 
first modern house in Germany. They anticipated 
the house built of prefabricated standardized units 
which is today the subject of so much experiment- 
ing in America. They were among the first to study 
the city plan in intelligent relationship with the 
serious problems presented by fast-moving traffic. 
and they began the revival of the use of models 
for the study of buildings. Now the office is empty. 
They have no work. What is more, they can’t do 
any work: it is forbidden by law. 

This doesn’t mean that Hans and Vassili Luck- 
hardt have been singled out for attention by an 
outraged government. Take any of the names 
which put Germany in the front rank as a con- 
tributor of highly important developments in 
architecture after the war, and you will find most 
of their owners in the same position. Their offence 
was to design buildings that took advantage of the 
great technical advances made since the beginning 
of the century, and reflected a new way of living. 
Just what manner of reasoning led to the conclu- 
sion that the sort of thing these men were doing 
Was un-German would be interesting but unprofit- 
able to inquire. Let us be generous and assume 
that it was the outcome of a semi-divine revelation, 
probably of the Aimee Semple MacPherson vari- 
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onds a kiss becomes immoral. It is all very uplift- 
ing, and from time to time out pops another as- 
tounding truth for the edification of the eager 
citizenry. One of the most advanced ideas as yet 
put forth by the brown-shirted Solons is that what 
the good untainted and undiluted Nordic needs is 
his own little home. The long conferences, the 
scratching of closely cropped heads that preceded 
the birth of this astounding notion are not even 
hinted at by the patriotic thinkers, but the great 
housing exhibition in Munich last summer gave all 
of the results. It seems that the ideal habitation 
for the average citizen, the: great national dream 
dwelling, is a ducky little white cube, with four or 
more rooms in which to hang pictures of Hitler, 
and a pitched roof. The show was beautifully pre- 
sented, and we soon found ourselves wishing that 
we had a little white cube to live in, surrounded 
by lots of other little white cubes. There was some- 
thing degrading, we began to think, about living 
in a great apartment house with many other 
people one never sees, and central heating and in- 
cinerators and built-in kitchens. Most other races. 
lower down in the scale of human values, to be 
sure, still have the option of deciding for them- 
selves whether they will inhabit single or multiple 
dwellings—it is only the Germans who are fortu- 
nate enough to be told what they want. 

On this grand march towards a government 
stamped and approved ideal, a purging process has 
heen under way for some time. Certain elements 
that have shown a dangerous interest in artistic 
and social endeavor on the wrong side of unjustly 
reduced frontiers had to be removed from the so- 
cial fabric, or at least rendered incapable of doing 
more harm. So Mendelssohn is in England, the 
Luckhardts have an empty office, and Mies van der 
Rohe and Gropius must look elsewhere for recog- 
nition. It is apparently the taint of international- 
ism that is taboo. There has been one rather amus- 
ing exception: the tubular furniture which has 
been developed to such a high degree of beauty 
and comfort by Mies van der Rohe and other de- 
signers, and has since spread all over the world, 
was on the list of verboten articles drawn up by 
the new potentates. In the first philanthropic flush 
of saving the German race from the base contami- 
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These two designs of the Luckhardts in their restful simplicity and freedom from mannerisms typify 
the best of the international style. The house at the top was built for a German building exposition, 
“Sun, Light, and Air for All,” in 1931. The furniture and accessories were designed by the architect 
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nation of the foreign devils a great many such 
articles were forbidden. Just what it was about 
tubular furniture that aroused such odium was not 
announced; it was just un-German. Something 
must have been wrong somewhere, because no 
sooner had this conclusion been arrived at than 
a few embarrassing facts were brought to the notice 
of the fiery reformers. The tubular furniture in- 
dustry, it would appear, was a large and lucrative 
one. The gentlemen who owned this industry were 


very rich and influential. Moreover, they had one 
and all been born with silver swastika in their 
mouths. With a truly Nazi broadmindedness and 
spirit of fair play the edict was instantly reversed. 
Tubular furniture was as German as the Iron 
Maiden of Nuremberg, as Aryan as frankfurters 
and sauerkraut. Let all good Teutons rally around 
and buy lots of tubular furniture! 

But the Luckhardts are more important than as 
mere victims of a national catastrophe, and Vas- 


An early and successful departure from the customary fenestration of the modern house. A wall of glass 
brick eliminates the glare of windows, gives insulation from heat, cold, and noise, and insures privacy 
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sili, with whom I[ spoke for a considerable time, 
had little to say about his misfortunes, much about 
the tremendous change in architecture during the 
past decade. The subject of politics was avoided, 
and the above account of the situation in Germany 
was obtained, not from this man who might reason- 
ably be expected to resent his career being de- 
stroved, but from sources more authoritative and 
much less biased. 

It was shortly after the war that the brothers 
Luckhardt, together with Max and Bruno Taut 
and Walter Gropius, began the studies that later 
brought them into world-wide prominence. Un- 
dreamed-of technical developments had made 
available new tools which demanded new means 
of expression. An acute housing shortage had to 
be met—and at minimum cost. It was out of the 
work on these two major problems that most of 
the elements of the international style have come. 
Gropius went on with his studies in the Bauhaus at 
Dessau where his students learned about architec- 
ture as the art of building instead of a collection 
of rules which involved the wholesale cribbing of 
facades out of whatever books happened to be pop- 
ular at the time. The Tauts put up the colossal 
settlements in Berlin’s outlying suburbs, and the 
Luckhardts built a studio in Dahlem, a charming 
suburb where they built a number of modern 


Designs by the Luckhardts for an open square in Berlin. The central building was worked out with 


models, the final one (above) being executed in white metals and glass with accuracy in every detail 
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houses which served as a sort of experimental 
proving ground for their systems of construction. 

Luckhardt is a most amiable gentleman who ap- 
pears to be perfectly content to talk indefinitely 
about his beloved modern architecture, and in the 
tour of inspection around his offices he pointed 
out many models, some of which are here repro- 
duced, and all marvels of delicacy and _ precision. 
The use of models for the study of projected build- 
ings had by 1920 become a lost art. The brilliant 
draftsmanship that appeared with the Beaux Arts, 
the prodigious facility of its leaders, soon became 


The Luckhardts’ winning design for the Alexanderplatz in Berlin. The complete harmony of the de- 
sicn, which solves a difficult traffic problem, makes it a distinguished example of modern city planning 
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an end in itself and it was forgotten that archi- 
tecture had nothing to do with lines on pieces of 
paper. Small wonder, then, that the use of models 
had been abandoned. The Luckhardts and their 
group discovered, after throwing the styles over- 
board, that nothing remained but a set of blocks 
devoid of all ornamentation. There was nothing 
left to indicate on paper, and they were forced into 
the study of volumes in three dimensions. In their 
final state everything was shown in these models. 
even wall and floor sections. At the present time 
there are increasing numbers of men who are re- 
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Note that wall and floor sections are completely indicated in 


models as well as exterior mass and room arrangement 


turning to this truly architectural way of studying 
buildings. 

Long before most architects were even conscious 
of the word, the Luckhardts were studying meth- 
ods of prefabrication. Intensely aware of the rapid- 
ly increasing industrialization of all countries, 
they saw that sooner or later the machine was 
going to replace the hand laborer in building, and 
instead of wasting time bewailing the fact, they 
studied to find the best way of utilizing the new 
techniques. In Dahlem one can find some of the 
results: light, fireproof buildings of steel, terra 
cotta blocks, and cement—planned for the utmost 
in convenience, compactness, and economy. 

Their findings bear a remarkable resemblance 


to some of the experiments made in America 
nearly a decade later. Some of the requirements 
they set up were as follows: (1) The walls. inside 
and out, must be clean, as smooth as practicable, 
with a minimum of jags and breaks. (2) The ex- 
terior should be impervious to weather, always re- 
maining the same in color and appearance. (3) 
The interiors must be hygienic, easy to keep clean. 
Unnecessary recesses and projections in walls 
should be avoided. (4) Speed and efficiency of 
construction must be made possible by the design, 
and economy is of prime importance. (5) All of 
the latest improvements are to be taken advantage 
of, as much of the equipment being built in dur- 
ing construction as possible. These and similar re- 
quirements are now being so generally adopted 
that one remembers with surprise that a short 
while ago they were thought almost revolutionary. 

Recently considerable interest was aroused by 
the Lescaze town house, whose facade of glass 
brick and stucco stands out in sensational con- 
trast beside its rather dowdy brownstone neigh- 
bors. Without wishing to belittle Mr. Lescaze’s 
most ingenious and tasteful solution of the prob- 
lem of a town house with a narrow frontage. it is 
worth noting that the Luckhardts had long since 
realized the potentialities of glass brick and were 
among the first to use it. Although changes in de- 
sign come about very rapidly these days. one has 
yet to find any marked improvement over the room 
illustrated which was built in 1931. 

While Le Corbusier was mulling over his gran- 


Plaster model of a large garage in Charlottenburg shows a strong Mendelssohn influence. The ramps 
were studied with exterior supports but were finally cantilevered for structural and esthetic reasons 
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diose visions of a new Paris—a scheme which in- 
volved the destruction of a huge section of the 
city, Vassili and Hans Luckhardt were making ex- 
cursions into the field of city planning in a much 
more practical fashion. A competition for a new 
design for the Alexanderplatz in Berlin was an- 
nounced, and they entered it. From the beginning, 
traffic was a controlling factor in their design. They 
realized that in a great open space, regardless of 
its shape, traffic naturally tended to go in circular 
lanes, and they based their scheme on this obser- 
vation. Above the street great curved facades were 
created, their long lines of horizontal windows re- 
calling the form of the building on each floor. The 
traffic was studied with great care, and every 
known device which might facilitate the move- 
ment of automobiles and street cars, and separate 
them from the pedestrians, was employed. The 
great daring of the scheme, its simplicity, reason- 
ableness, and lovely flow of line, captivated the 
jury, and it was awarded the first prize. The win- 
ning design was published widely, everywhere 
arousing great admiration, but in the end it was 
just another competition winner that was never 
built. Just what happened is not quite clear, but 
in any event, when work was finally begun on the 
new buildings for the Alexanderplatz, Peter 
Behrens was the architect, not the Luckhardts. 
Behrens made some clever sketches which were 
never followed, and today the Alexanderplatz is 
one of the biggest, dullest, most completely com- 
monplace squares to be found in all of Europe. 


In minimum cost projects the use of such complete models 
as this insures maximum efficiency in the utilization of space 


lhe final model for a housing group planned to demonstrate the economic possibility of building tene- 


ments without the usual courtyards. The group was studied from earliest to final stages in model form 
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They had one other opportunity to work on a 
BY grand scale in Berlin. Their project had for its 
main feature a skyscraper of metal and glass, cir- 
cular in plan, placed on the long axis of a great 
open rectangle, and flanked by Erich Mendel- 
ssohn’s Columbus Haus on one side, and a replica 
of it on the other. This was also never executed 
and Berlin lost its second chance to show how ef- 
fectively modern architecture fulfills the require- 
ments of present-day life. 

During the conversation, Luckhardt wandered 
frequently from the subject of architecture to dis- 
cuss developments in design in other fields. Auto- 
mobiles and furniture seemed to interest him more 
Er than anything else, and he took much time to rail 
“ against the fake streamlining of cars in order to 
make them sell, rather than run more efficiently, 


and the Czechoslovakian car with the engine in the 
rear was the only one which had his complete ap- 
proval. He was entitled to speak with authority on 
modern furniture, having been one of the first to 
use bent steel tubes for that purpose, and it was 
extremely interesting to inspect some half finished 
chairs in the office. It is difficult to see how simpli- 
fication could be pushed any further—a bent tube, 
a sheet of metal welded to it, some upholstery, and 
some just had the tubes and leather straps. 

Still talking, we left the studio and went down 
the street towards the subway station. There were 
many people in brown shirts, dripping with swas- 
tikas, symbols of the new Germany that has ruined 
the men who brought her world-wide respect. And 
of these wasted talents, the brothers Luckhardt 
are, in my humble opinion, by no means the least. 


The fourth article of this series will appear in the May issue 
and will concern itself with Gio Ponti, a modern Italian 
whose amazing versatility and restless creativeness have led 
Bik him successively through the fields of painting, ceramic de- 
sign, interior decoration, typographic art, and finally into 
‘ architecture where he is being recognized as one of his 
nation’s leaders. a man to influence Italy's artistic future. 
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WASHINGTON 
MONTHLY LETTER 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


Nosopy. not even the President, knows exactly 
how the $4.8 billion work relief money is to be 
spent. The “point-eight” part is for direct relief 
by FERA and is an estimate of needs based on past 
expenditures. The $4 billion is calculated on pos- 
sible future expenditures over two years. but no- 
body has been willing to specify a particular proj- 
ect of work as coming within that figure. Congress 
itself couldn't find out. Yet there are certain prob- 
abilities worth reviewing. 

A large share of the money could be expended 
to initiate the national program envisaged by the 
report of the Natural Resources Board. Earmark- 
ing any part of this expenditure on the basis of 
state quotas would have been disastrous to the pro- 
vram. This program would not include much con- 
tract work and the opportunities for private archi- 
tects seem negligible. Nor would other work pro- 
vided in the main for relief wage purposes interest 
architects directly. Benefits would be indirect, 
either in the influence of expenditures upon pri- 
vate business or in the employment of architects 
by the government in supervisory jobs. 

Architects in private life can look for consolation 
to the $300,000,000 public works program, some 
part of which will go to private contracts. Simi- 
larly, labor’s remaining hope for maintenance of 
its prevailing wage principle seemed to rest in this 
appropriation at the time of writing this letter. 

Delay in passing the work-relief appropriation 
led President Roosevelt to take $45,000,000 from 
the housing fund of PWA and transfer it to relief 
needs. This left $15,000,000 unexpended in the 
housing fund. But that was only a paper blow to 
housing programs. Actually the new bill widens 
the scope of housing activities tremendously. 

The Washington letter in the February issue of 
PenciL Points called attention to Secretary Ickes’ 
invitation to architects and others working on 
building projects to submit them promptly in 
order that they might be included in the survey 
due March 1. Before February 20 there were on 
file applications for $2 billion of non-federal proj- 
ects and $1 billion of federal projects. On that day 
Secretary Ickes announced another $1 billion of 
possible projects had been received. Since this to- 
talled $4 billion, it served to justify the $4 billion 


appropriation. It was believed the total of projects 
would be greatly increased by the first of March. 

If architects have been busy submitting projects 
they may have more work to do during the coming 
year than last. They were offered opportunity to 
effect their own salvation. Many of them have. 


CODE FOR ARCHITECTS. NRA is not looking 
with favor upon the proposed Architects’ Code 
submitted as a divisional code under the Construc- 
tion Industry. The consensus of opinion of the 
various advisory bodies seems to be that it is 
highly objectionable in its proposed establishment 
of an elaborate control of fees and other relations 
of architects with their clients. It is felt that the 
NRA is not justified in receiving a division code 
which goes beyond administrative organization. It 
probably will be recommended that this adminis- 
trative organization be had by direct amendment. 

It seems desirable to those drafting the code to 
incorporate in the regulations the work done by 
the American Institute of Architects in improving 
the standards of the profession, but those who 
make the decisions in the NRA believe the archi- 
tects should not be thus regulated in their profes- 
sional capacity. 


SPRING HOUSING DRIVE. An intensive spring 
drive for modernization is being organized by the 
Federal Housing Administration. On February 24 
the FHA called in all its state directors, its field 
men and its modernization credit managers and 
laid its plans before them. It followed this up 
with a demonstration staged by the construction 
industry of Washington, D. C.. of what was ex- 
pected of them when they got back on their jobs. 

It comes to this: The whole country is going to 
school to learn about the possibilities for work 
along lines of repairs, alterations, improvements 
of homes and business properties. Not that the 
work so far has not produced results. It has. But 
every city learned that advertising, literature, and 
speeches only skimmed the surface unless they 
were followed up by salesmen who got people to 
start work at once. The most successful salesmen 
were men who knew something about construction. 
Architects, builders, carpenters, bricklayers, 
painters, and plumbers got the most practical re- 
sults. They knew what a house needed. They also 
had a personal interest in finding work for them- 
selves. The FHA is going to apply this procedure 
on a large scale. 

At first there will be schools in thirty-three of 
the key cities of the country. Everybody interested 
in the construction or building materials industries 
will be called in for training. Expenses of these 
meetings will be cared for by industry. Industry 
will contribute sales instructors. Getting people to 
borrow money for repairs is not to be the main 
objective. Trained men will point out the repairs 
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needed to save the property owner money. If he 
needs assistance in financing these, he will get it. 

From the key cities, the sales schools will ex- 
pand until 900 cities are covered, including all 
cities of 10,000 population where the FHA mod- 
ernization program is under way. 

It is conceded generally that the modernization 
program has had considerable effect on building 
construction generally and is partly responsible 
for the increases marked up in January over De- 
cember. Building contracts jumped 50 per cent. 


Changes in the Federal Housing Act are in pros- 
pect which will mean more business for architects 
under the FHA modernization program. The Ad- 
ministration has asked Congress for amendments 
increasing the limits of insured loans for repairs 
and alterations from $2,000 to $50,000. This will 
not apply to individual homes but to business 
properties, office buildings, and apartment houses. 
Jobs costing between $25,000 and $50,000 will not 
only mean better investments if planned and super- 
vised by architects but they will justify fees which 
will help keep architects on their business feet. 
The FHA found so many demands throughout the 
country for help in putting apartment buildings 
and business properties into condition which would 
bring better financial returns that it felt the needs 
of recovery demanded that special attention be 
paid to the demand. 

A wave of modernization of store fronts and in- 
teriors is on. Childs’ Restaurants reported an in- 
crease of between 30 per cent and 40 per cent in 
business since its recent alteration program of all 
its restaurants was completed. 

A brick company, it is reported by FHA, en- 
listed the voluntary cooperation of local architects 
to follow up a brick veneer demonstration. Photo- 
graphs of a hundred homes were made after the 
owners expressed interest in the demonstration and 
these photographs were distributed among the 
architects who made sketches to show what could 
be done with a good brick veneer job. 


Meadville, Pa., has the honor of being the first city 
to get approval from the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration for a low-cost housing project. It is tech- 
nically a “declaration of preliminary approval,” 
subject to the satisfactory completion of papers of 
incorporation and final plans and specifications. 
But Meadville is going ahead with building plans. 

There will be only a limited number of such 
projects because the FHA does not lend money. 
The PWA does lend money to such projects—in 
some cases donates part of the cost—and so the 
PWA is the big low-cost housing sponsor of the 
Administration. The FHA only insures a mortgage 
upon such projects. That insurance is valuable to 
a project which can be financed and constructed 
by private resources because it places a sterling 
mark of value and soundness upon the property. 


Two hundred detached semi-attached 
houses of from four to six rooms will be built in 
the Meadville project, and they will rent for from 
$26 to $40 a month. Meadville proved a housing 
shortage existed, that the population has increased 
the last four years by 1700 workers, and that prac- 
tically no residential construction has taken place 
during that time. Architects Kastner and Stonoroy 
submitted architectural and building plans com- 
plying with specifications laid down by FHA. 

Qutside of Washington, D. C., where the influx 
of personnel to man the new federal apartments 
has brought a demand for new housing, home 
building has not yet met with any appreciable 
stimulus. True it is that predictions abound of a 
house building boom this Spring, but a sound 
analysis of the facts does not indicate anything 
more than a steady upturn. 

The home building industry is still operating 
about 80 per cent below the 1922-28 level. It will 
do better this year if for no other reason than the 
growing shortage of housing in many cities which 
is reflected by the first general upturn in home 
rentals since 1924. That upturn in turn reflects an 
improved average personal income. Home con- 
struction will improve also because of the volume 
of mortgage credit which has been made available 
at reasonable rates. 

On the other hand, there are forces which will 
hold back any boom in real estate. First is the 
trend of the ratio between new building costs and 
the sales prices of comparable existing structures: 
there are too many people willing to unload their 
home investments at a sacrifice, and factory pro- 
duction of cheap housing has not attained propor- 
tions justifying cheap prices. Second, the purchas- 
ing power of the mass of the people has not at- 
tained home-buying power. We are still in the 
work-relief stage of our recovery efforts, and $50 
a month will not leave much surplus for home 
building by the 3,500,000 who will be cared for in 
the work-relief program. 

Just how far application of the installment 
method of lifting ourselves by our economic boot- 
straps will stimulate home building is open to de- 
bate. But the recent sharp trend toward long-term 
home finance in the United States, which will 
greatly expand the number of potential borrowers 
who can afford to repay the loans out of their in- 
comes, has been pounced on by business prognosti- 
cators as one of the most cheerful trends in the 
business outlook. It means that if a man who earns 
$150 a month can borrow $3000 on a long term 
amortization basis, which requires a monthly pay- 
ment of only about $30, he is much more likely to 
go ahead with the purchase, building, or moderni- 
zation of a home than if the $3000 loan had to be 
made on a short maturity which calls for either a 
much higher monthly installment or a lump sum 
payment of the entire $3000 principal only three 
or five years hence. 
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A WORD ON THE 
INVOLUTE ARCH 


A New and Pleasing Form 
By ERNEST IRVING FREESE 


Ll; A string, under a uniform pull, be unwound 
from the circumference of a fixed circular disk or 
template, and if a pencil be guided by the free end 
of this string, then the pencil will trace a spiral- 
like curve called the involute of the circle. The 
only difference between the manner of drawing a 
circle and the manner of drawing its involute is 
this: the circle is drawn about a point as a center, 
whilst the involute is drawn about the circle as a 
center. Geometrically, then, the involute of a circle 
is the locus of any one point on a revolving tan- 
gent. Hence, this revolving tangent—or the string 
by means of which the involute is drawn—is always 
normal to the resultant curve; and, moreover, 
the same string will describe paralleling involute 
curves. These simple and remarkable properties of 
the involute, together with its interesting and grad- 
ual variation of curvature, make the involute em- 
inently suitable for adoption in the design of non- 


STEEL! TAPE OR 
FLEXIBLE WIPE 
FOR SCRIBING INVOLUTES. 


| 
CENTER LINE 
Ww OF ARCH 
HALE -SRPO&N | 


To DETERMINE THE RADIUS R FOR. THE 
QUAPTEP-CIRCLE. TEMPLATES, SUBTRACT 
THE RISE H FROM THE HALF-SPAN W, AND 
MULTIPLY THE RESULT By 24. By FORMULA, 


r=2(w-H). 
THE BEST ARCHITECTUPAL RESULTS, 


| 
| 
| THE RISE OF AN INVOLUTE ARCH SHOULD 
BE NOT LESS THAN ABOUT J OF ITS SPAN. 


circular arches; that is, to such designs wherein the 
rise is not much less than 5/12ths the span; in 
short, to those arches which, heretofore, have been 
designed as three-centered approximations to a 
semi-ellipse. 

The accompanying drawing shows the appear- 
ance of the involute arch, and indicates the exceed- 
ingly simple method by means of which it may be 
struck. Two fixed templates, each shaped to a quar- 
ter-circle of radius R, are its one “center.” The 
tape, fixed at point d, and revolving tangentially 
about this “center,” becomes the “compass” by 
means of which every line of the arch is immedi- 
ately and exactly determined—yes, even the joint 
lines are thus determined, as shown. The radius R, 
of the guiding templates, is the only factor that 
must be predetermined. This, also, is a simple op- 
eration, as is evidenced by both the rule and for- 
mula given on the drawing. 

For instance: An arch has a fixed span of 12 feet, 
and its rise is to be, say, 5 feet. Here, W=6 feet, 
and H=5 feet. Hence, placing these values in the 
formula for R, and solving, gives:— 

R=7/3 times (6 minus 5) =7/3 feet, or 28 inches, 
as the radius of the quarter-circle templates for 
the given case. 

The above simple method of determining R is 
based on a “pi” value of 3 1/7, which value is cer- 
tainly accurate enough for all practical purposes. 
If, however, you have a hair-splitting disposition, 
the following formula will yield the exact value of 
R:— 

W-H 
R = 
2—l,n 

If you want to find the length of the intrados, 
between spring points, of any involute arch, this, 
also, can be algebraically found. Let L stand for 
this length. Then: 

+ — (W— 
| 
R 


In a similar manner, the length of the extrados, 
or the length of any other paralleling involute line, 
may be readily computed by using the proper cor- 
responding values of W and H in the formula just 
given. The value of R remains the same for all 
lines of any one arch. 

The laying out of an involute arch has been 
shown to be a very simple thing in actual execu- 
tion, that is, full size. On a scale drawing, however, 
it is not so simple, since we lack drawing instru- 
ments allied to steel tapes and circular templates. 
But this lack is of no consequence: for the purpose 
of indication, which is all a scale drawing is for, a 
sufficient approximation can be made with circular 
arcs, provided, of course, that the arch is desig- 
nated as an involute, and that the radius R, of its 
central templates, is marked on the drawing along 
with the other required information. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
REJUVENATION 


With Particular Emphasis 


on the Design of Interiors 


By ROBERT T. GIDLEY 


Tuere is a spirit of progress in architecture. 
Even the layman, as he views many of the more 
recent buildings in our cities, cannot fail to realize 
that they are quite different from those of twenty 
or even ten years ago. He may or may not, depend- 
ing on his personal preferences, feel that archi- 
tecture is improving but cannot deny it is changing. 

There are those who sum up this new movement 
in architecture with the one word “Modernistic™! 
Sometimes they say that one word rather con- 
temptuously and add that in their private opinion 
it is a fad like miniature golf that will soon pass 
into oblivion. Others, bored with the past, weleome 
this new trend as an excuse to toss all precedent 
into the rubbish heap and launch out upon an in- 
ventive orgy. It is, perhaps, this second group that 
is to blame for the first. 

Between these two extremes is the growing num- 
ber of conscientious architects who are giving this 
new movement serious thought. They realize the 
real opportunities it affords and are designing 
buildings that need no apologies—structures that 
are restrained, dignified, and wholly pleasing to 
the eye. They are holding their inventive desires in 
check, preferring rather to retain those architec- 
tural features of the past for which no better sub- 
stitutes have been found and to invest them with 
a new spirit in keeping with the times. It is this 
type of modern that we propose to discuss. 

Leaving the flying wedge of architectural icono- 
clasts shaped by Le Corbusier and sweeping with 
masterful logic toward an unknown point we turn 
to the tested alphabet of our inheritance. There is 
no question of its potential excellence of expres- 
sion in the materials out of which it was devel- 
oped; materials we are very unlikely ever quite to 
discard. But in recent years the majority of us have 
grown to feel that even our American electicism 
Was getting to be pretty much of an old story; a 
rather monotonous repetition in the details of or- 
nament and mouldings. 

This is intrinsically a healthy uneasiness of mind 
Which finds relief in one of two ways; either the 
sullerer joins the iconoclasts or he seeks to re- 
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vivify his own language. Whereas there is much to 
be said on both sides, we are speaking here of the 
latter course, availing ourselves of the illimitable 
fund of thought and expression that has accumu- 
lated through the years and endeavoring to put 
new vigor into the old forms. 

It is probably self evident that this is a function 
of the normal development of architecture and 
might well obtain were there not this curse of 
electicism upon us, with its ensuing dissipation of 
effort where, in general, nothing gets done. So our 
statement of certain aspects of the case has as its 
object the stimulus of draftsmen to free themselves 
within the proven limits of good design, to urge the 
avoidance of threadbare moulding sequences when 
dozens of equally good ones are priced only at a 
little inventive skill. 

A note of warning should be sounded in this con- 
nection. This inventive enthusiasm should be tem- 
pered with taste, understanding, restraint, and a 
deep respect for the fundamentals of good design 
or we are likely to lose more than we gain. 

The draftsman who will steer his course well in 
the middle of the stream, neither losing sight of 
the familiar shore of precedent nor sailing too 
close to the rapids of radicalism will find many 
ways in which he can adjust the old forms to meet 
the new conditions which confront him. And in so 
doing we feel that his creative power will be stim- 
ulated and he will find real pleasure in his task. 

The entrance to the banking room of the Dor- 
chester Savings Bank (Plate 1) illustrates some of 
the changes which are taking place in interior de- 


Entrance, Banking Room, Dorchester Savings Bank 
J. Williams Beal Sons, Architects, Boston 
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A comparative study of common classic mouldings with variations designed to freshen up their effects 
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sign. Call it Modernistic if you will. Certainly it is 
a conservative example and admirably indicates 
the manner in which new and interesting effects 
may be obtained without resorting to freakishness. 

It is easy to picture the stereotyped entrance that 
might have been used—the double doors with 
flanking Corinthian pilasters and entablature per- 
haps cribbed from some well-known Classical ex- 
ample. Above, a parapet along conventional lines 
with a clock in the center—stop us if we are bring- 
ing to mind something you have seen somewhere, 
possibly in a bank building. True, such a design 
may be passably satisfactory—doubtless the easiest 
and safest thing to do. Yet it has been employed 
so many times that it seems more like the child of 
a rubber stamp than of a creative designer. 

Nevertheless the elements of the design are too 
good to be abandoned entirely; nor is it necessary. 
Remove the cornice, modernize the pilasters and 
mouldings, use a different type of ornament and 
the deed is done. The old doorway has been given 
new life and the operation has proved to be a 
minor and not a major one. The old forms are 
there in modern garb and the photograph shows 
the result that was achieved. 

This is only one of many examples which are 
possible of architectural rejuvenation. In designing 
and particularly in detailing a building in the Mod- 
ern style the draftsman will find that much can be 
done to revivify the old motives and forms and in 
very few instances must they be discarded entirely. 

Plate 2 is a comparative study of mouldings in- 
tended to illustrate this point. The profiles shown 
shaded are the common cap, cornice, panel, base 
and architrave mouldings familiar to every drafts- 
man. They are almost as old as architecture yet, as 
has been illustrated, they readily lend themselves 
to slight changes which give them a decided touch 
of newness and bring them in harmony with the 
present trend in design. The strict classicists may 
insist that we are taking liberties but we must not 
be too shy if we are to progress. 

These moulding profiles for the most part tell 
their own story. Note the elimination of the cyma 
recta and cyma reversa in most cases and the sub- 
stitution of the cove. In general the profiles tend 
to become more crisp in outline, the chamfered 
head has replaced the round. Curves have not been 
abandoned but angles have displaced them to some 
extent. 

It has been claimed that in modernistic design 
mouldings as we commonly use them have been 
eliminated to a considerable extent. This is un- 
doubtedly true, but this process of elimination has 
greatly increased the importance of those mould- 
ings which are retained. The shape of a tree in an 
open field is far more noticeable than if the tree 
stood in the midst of a forest. So a solitary mould- 
ing standing alone in a field of unrelieved surface 
such as we often find in modern design must be 
very carefully considered as to profile and fitness 
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for its position. It must harmonize and the drafts- 
man who thinks that any old profile will serve is 
apt to find that the executed design shows his lack 
of sympathy and study. Masses are particularly 
important in modern design but detail can make 
or mar the ensemble as surely as in the older styles. 

Plate 2 also illustrates some of the changes 
which modern design has wrought in the always 
useful pilaster. The tendency here is toward sim- 
plification, particularly in caps and bases, where 
projections have been reduced or perhaps elim- 
inated entirely. In general the pilasters themselves 
have become flatter and the flutes are segmental 
instead of half elliptical in section and no longer 
separated. The usual cap and base mouldings are 
gone and even the necking mould has changed in 
character or been eliminated. These changes are 
more drastic than those shown in connection with 
the moulding profiles but they certainly cannot be 
classed as a wild attempt to do away with all pre- 
cedent. In spite of the liberties which have been 
taken the modern pilaster still bears a marked re- 
semblance to its classical ancestor. 

Paneling, too, may easily be given a new char- 
acter. The change may simply be in the use of a 
modernized type of panel moulding or it may be 
more extensive. A strip of inlay may replace the 
moulding and further interest may be added by 
the use of diagonally matched flush panels. Larger 
panels seem to be the order of the day and when 
carefully proportioned and appropriate woods are 
used they are extremely effective. 

The doorway and wainscot in Plate 3 continue 
the development of our thesis. Here the door open- 
ing has been accepted as a governing factor in the 
simple program and around it we have evolved an 
organized treatment largely derived in its compo- 
nent parts from hoary precedent. A balance has 
been struck between this new freedom and the 
ancient orthodoxy. Also we have limited ourselves 
to the curved lines of the spiral, the circle and the 
conic section, eschewing for present purposes the 
cyma recta and the cyma reversa. 

In the door enframement the decorations are a 
concentration of those adorning the wainscoting 
and there is in the latter a complimentary aligning 
of main elements which serves to knit the two de- 
spite the intended accent and interruption of the 
doorway. 

The wainscot is designed to show the rediscov- 
ered beauty of natural wood graining in matched 
veneers. Of the same material, though of less con- 
spicuous pattern, is the rising form of the doorway 
which serves as a contrasting background. Sur- 
mounting it we have a panel from whose octagonal 
decoration radiates the grain of segmentally cut 
veneers. All the main lines of the over door are in 
a definite relation to those below, the thought be- 
ing that however much we free ourselves from 
precedent in detail it is never permissible to 
neglect the logical organization of our problem. 
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Plans for a hunting lodge for T. G. 
Cooke, Esq., to be located on an 
island in Lake Vermillion, Tower, ay 
Minnesota, near the Canadian border 
—Frederick Hodgdon, Architect. This 
lodge is being built of native stone 
and native white cedar timbers. The 
roof is of slate, which is also quarried 
on the island. See perspective overleaf. 


Fae GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


| STONE CABIN 
Foe 


CGOKE'S [SLAND 
1a ER, MINNES 


The plan of this retreat has been worked out to take full advantage of the southern frontage on the lake 
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Frederick Hodgdon, Architect and Delineator 
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A LITTLE DEPARTMENT OF ‘ARCHITECTURAL ESTHETICS, WITH 
EMPHASIS ON §KETCHING AND RENDERING 


What do you know! We up and had our 
first birthday last month, and in the ex- 
citement of the sketching contest and 
everything, dinged if we didn’t plumb 
forget it. It was your card, Karl R., which 
reminded us of it. Thanks! And I’ve 
drawn the Corner a cake, candle and all, 
and show Karl’s card, which surely de- 
serves inclusion. Cut yourself a piece of 
cake and we'll have a belated celebration. 

In honor of this great occasion I have 
checked your letters for the past year to 
see if all are answered. Unless I’ve 
slipped up somewhere I’ve sent a_per- 
sonal reply to every letter which came 
during this first year of the Corner’s life. 
Wish I had space to quote some of you. 


HOW THEM LETTERS CHEERETH ME! 


I can’t take space each month to express 
my thanks for your letters, but I surely 
appreciate them. How I wish I could 
meet all the requests that come in for 
the inclusion of this and that. F. J. S. 
wants tips on perspective, “what to do 
and what not to do.” Also dope on pencil 
rendering and perhaps color. J. L. is 
among several who have requested some- 
thing on tree representation. He adds, 
“ditto clouds, reflections in water and 
other details.” P. H. C. asks for tricks of 
quick indication of such details as balus- 
trades and classical capitals—also sug- 
gests full page sheets on the representa- 
tion of people at the small scale custom- 
ary to sketching and rendering. He wants 
“all mediums, but particularly pencil.” 
Let’s hear from more of you on these or 
other points: with my limited space I 
have to weigh one thing against another, 
and want to be helpful to as many as 
possible. Even if you have nothing to 
ask. send me a penny postal, for it’s much 
more pleasant to write when I know 
there are humans on the receiving end. 

You Chicago fellows would be mighty 
welcome at my booth at the coming con- 
vention of the Western Arts Association, 
April 4th to 7th. I'm there to show a 
famou. pencil (take three guesses—ye 
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boss has curbed my tongue) and allied 
preducts. Come in, shake hands, and let’s 
swap some ideas. There'll be drawings, 
incidentally, for you to see. Look for my 
name at the top of the booth. 

And you Philadelphians can find me 
from April 10th to 13th at the Eastern 
Arts Association convention in your 
home town. Same booth. Perhaps you 
can recognize me from the self-portrait 
above! Come right in; don’t be afraid 
of the school teachers. No, there’s no 
charge for admission in either town. 


LOOKING BACK AT FEBRUARY P.P. 


Just room for a quick glance at a few 
of the delightful things in the last issue. 
The two studies by Gudger, page 10, were 
managed with a sure hand. They are 
notable for the careful adjustment of 
values and the consistently able tech- 
nique. It is instructive to compare these 
with the spirited sketch by Harrison, 
page 15, which has the spontaneous char- 
acter so often favored in pencil work. 
Smith’s sketch, page 13, successfully in- 
terprets with the utmost economy the es- 
sentials of his subject. I am proud to 
have had a small part in his training. 
Kruse’s subject on this same page, and 
that by McCrackin, page 15, are too 
small to show at their best, but the lat- 
ter’s other subject, page 74, plainly re- 
veals the vigor and individuality which 
characterize this artist’s work. The 
draftsman should save this for its tree 
handling, along with Yewell’s rendering 
on the following page. In this, Yewell 
demonstrates his mastery over values. 
See how well the building is brought out 
by means of sharp tonal oppositions and 
snappy accents; the background, soft and 
atmospheric, takes its proper place. The 
foreground gives depth and _ intensifies 
the lights beyond. Shadows are well 
handled; textures are good. We mustn’t 
omit Detlie’s crisp, sparkling crayon 
sketches, pages 70, 71, and 72. What a 
wealth of suggestion he is able to portray 
with the simplest of means! Despite his 
bold, broad approach, indicative of speed, 
he exhibits a sure feeling for composi- 
tion, and an appreciation of subtle nu- 
ances of tone. Practice this method for 
your quick sketching. Turning from bold- 
ness to delicacy we have Rickard’s pen 
renderings, pages 73 and 76; these are 


honest expressions of architecture, free 
from artifice. If you never tried snow in 
pen you have an interesting problem! 

I welcome the “Architects of Europe 
Today” articles for they are bringing out, 
among many valuable points, the fact that 
both the structural and esthetic possi- 
bilities of some of the newer materials 
are necessary for the designer to know. 


FULL BLACK 


BRUSH RENDERING IN FULL BLACK 


For Rendering Project No. 10 we have, 
overpage, another technique particularly 
adapted to publicity purposes, as it can 
be reproduced by the comparatively 
cheap line engraving, and is bold enough 
to print on newsprint and other inexpen- 
sive paper. It’s a speedy method, too, 
when compared with the more customary 
pen and ink. Read the notes for expla- 
nation. As an additional hint, corrections 
can be made with Chinese white or other 
opaque white. Speaking of white, this 
method can be used in reverse, painting 
with white on black or colored paper. 
Very effective drawings are obtainable in 
this manner. Again, white paint and 
black ink ean be effectively combined in 
various ways. In rendering windows, for 
example, sash openings can first be 
solidly filled with black, the sash bars 
being later painted with white. Though 
Sheet 10 was drawn wholly in brush (ex- 
cepting the lettering) in pure black ink, 
it is quite common to combine brush 
work and pen work, the pen being used 
for fine or exact detail. This drawing 
was done from photo; the trees in the 
background and at the right were added. 
The same method is obviously equally 
well suited to the rendering of proposed 
work, and to sketching. Such drawings, 
if in waterproof ink, can be pleasingly 
tinted with water color. They can also 
be done in colored ink or paint. 


STILL ACHANCE TO SNATCH A PRIZE 


Dancing? They do look it, don’t they? 
But not so. At least that wasn’t my intent. 
Fact is, the guy at the left is you (no 
offense!) trying to wrest one of those 
Pencit Pornts books away from the 
other fellow in the Grand Sketching 
Competition. But don’t forget the de- 
livery deadline is March 22nd. See Feb- 
ruary issue for particulars, then get busy. 
A spare evening or two will do the trick. 
Send in a winner and you can dance! 
Let me remind you that the interest 
shown in this competition may determine 
whether or not the feature will be con- 
tinued. So if you like the idea, do your 
bit. If we get good response we shall 
offer similar competitions in other media. 
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: PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE RENDERING PROJECTS 82 
SHEET {[O*ANOTHER QUICK METHOD FOR CHEAP REPRODUCTION 
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THE FLAT BRUSH ONLY THE BRUSH WAS USED HERE 
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“Harmony Cottage” as it is called by its owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. A. Stahmer of Chemeketa Park, California, is sub- 
mitted by the architect, Angelo Hewetson, as a candidate 
for the title “The Smallest House in Captivity.” It is de- 
scribed as a country place, among the redwoods in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. It was constructed of redwood with a roof 
of cedar shingles and chimneys of common brick. Vita glass 
was used in the sun alcove windows. On the exterior the 
walls were stained pearl gray with trim of soft rose color. 
The roof shingles were stained three shades of brown with 
ten percent of black shingles for accents. Walls and ceilings 
of living spaces were of knotty pine stained driftwood gray 
warmed with rose. The cost, including the architect's fee, 
was about two thousand dollars. 


HARIONY COTTAGE | | 

ME FA STAHMER 

CHEMEKETA PARIS 

SANTA CLARA Co } 
CALIFORNIA: 

ANGELO: HEWETSON 
wrens. ARCHITECT ALAM 
CALIFORNIA 


“LIVING ‘ROOM 


Three pencil sketches and a plan for a small residence by Angelo Hewetson, Architect and Delineator 
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, Design by Benson Eschenbach awarded Honorable Mention in Portland Cement Association’s Westchester 


County Competition for the design of a low cost fireproof residence to cost not over seventy-five hundred dollars 
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“You just don’t know the delicious flavor of old wood and iron until you've tasted them with your 
' pencils,” says Watson. His Eldorado Pencils (4B, 3B, 2B, B, HB, H, 2H) afford him new sensations 
: o! delight as he interprets a timeless Gothic masterpiece like the above. Eldorado is the Master 


AN | D:awing Pencil for every phase of drafting, too. Worthy of your most exacting architectural plans 

é are those three indispensables of drafting—Eldorado’s F, H and 2H. The full range of leads runs 
ne from 6B to 9H—a symphony of accurate, smooth grades. (For your color work, dry or wet, try 
as 5 Anadel indelibles.) Pencil Sales Department 167-J, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of 
charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale or desiring to purchase books, drawing instru- 
ments, and other property pertaining directly to the pro- 
fession or business in which most of us are engaged. Such 
notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no 
limit to the number of different notices pertaining to dif- 
ferent things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the 
opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and 
items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we 
shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from archi- 
tects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specifica- 
tion writers, or superintendents, as well as from those 
seeking similar positions. ; 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUT- 
SIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be inter- 
ested in any building material or equipment manufactured 
in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 
charge, any information you may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they 
are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all communi- 
cations to 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 


Office Space Wanted— by architect. Midtown section, Prefer 
architect or engineer’s office. State charge in reply. Ad- 
dress The Mart, care of Pencu. Potnrs, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 

John J. O'Connor, 156 East Chester Street, Kingston, N. Y., 
would like to purchase a second-hand copy, in good con- 
dition, of Early Domestic Architecture of Connecticut by 
J. Frederick Kelly, published by Yale University Press. 

Albert A. Gould, 2117 Caton Street, Chieago, Hl. has for 
sale an 18-inch Buff and Buff Engineering “Dumpy” Level. 
without tripod, in excellent condition, at reasonable price. 

Howard Fredricksen, 4309 East G. Street, Tacoma, Wash., 
has for sale the following copies of Points: No- 
vember and December, 1929; 1930 complete; April, May, 
July, August, September, November, and December, 1932. 
$6.00 for the lot, postage to be paid by purchaser. 

W. Andrew Weise, 4213 Euclid Avenue, Baltimore, Md., has 
the following for sale: Pencit Potntrs—-May, June, July, 
August, and October, 1929; September, 1933, Architectural 
Record December, 1909; January, 1910; January and 
September, 1911; December, 1912; July, August. and No- 
vember, 1913; June, 1915; February through December. 
1916; all except May and June, 1917; all exeept March 
and June, 1918; 1919 complete; all except January, March, 
and April, 1920; 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, com- 
plete; January through November, 1927. All in good con- 
dition, Will sell as whole or in part. Make offer based on 
C.O.D. plan. 

Guy E. Stelier, 1818 Miramar Street, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
the following copies of Penci. Pornrs for sale: all for 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934. Price for the lot, $14.00, 
or $3.50 each year, f.o.b. Los Angeles, upon receipt. of 
money order. Magazines are like new. 

Ervin Kampe, 100 Montrose Drive, S. Charleston, W. Va. 
would like to obtain the following copies of PeENciL 
Pornts: August through December, 1929; January 
through May, July, September and November, 1930. 


Thomas J. Rowland, 403 West 40th Street, Savannah, Ga. - 


would like to purchase Architectural Construction, Vol. 1, 
by Voss and Henry, State price and condition of book. 


Leo A. Hauser, 313 S. W. 30th Avenue, Miami, Fla., has the 
following copies of PeNcn. Points for sale: years 1926 
through 1932, complete; August, October, November, and 
December, 1925. All in perfect condition, price $3.00 per 
year or entire lot $15.00, f.0.b. Miami. 

J. Shepherd, Librarian, The Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., would like to obtain the March, 
1933, issue of the Architectural Record. 

Don Henderson, 1603 Ruby Street, Pullman, Wash., would 
like to exchange the following magazines for 10 or 12 
Pencu. Pornts spring back binders: Points— 
June, August, October, and November, 1924; February 
and April through December, 1925; February through 
May, 1926; August and September, 1932; November and 
December, 1933; and January, 1934. Architectural Forum 

August, September, and October, 1932. American Archi- 
tect—-September and October, 1932. 

Edward Koso, 1610 Riggs Place, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
would like to purchase a copy of The History of Archi- 
tecture by Sir Banister Fletcher, in good condition. 

Miss H. G. Babbitt, 524 West 122nd Street, New York, N. Y.. 
will sell 1926 issues of Pencu. Points at reasonable offer 
plus forwarding charges. 

Would like to obtain second-hand copies of Structural Engi- 
neering Strength of Materials and Structural Engineering 
Graphical Statics, Stresses and Masonry, both by Swain. 
Address A.G.T., The Mart, care of Pencit Points, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York. 

Benjamin S. Sheiniwald, 350 Cary Hall E., West Lafayette. 
Indiana, would like to purchase the following numbers 
of the White Pine Monograph Series: Vol. 1, No. 3; Vol. 
II, Nos. 1 and 3; Vol. Ill, No. 1; Vol. XI, No. 1. Please 
quote price postpaid, 

The Cambridge School of A. & L.A. 53 Church Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.. would like to secure a copy of November, 
1932, Pencit. Points. 

A. W. Crownover, 36-20 Vernon Boulevard, Long Island 
City, N. Y.. would like to purchase a used Universal Draft- 
ing Machine. 

Thos. G. Reid, Rutherford Street, Greenville, S. C.. would 
like to obtain the following: Architectural Graphic Stand- 
ards by Sleeper & Ramsey; and Eight Periods, published 
by the Murphy Varnish Company. The latter catalog is 
now out of print. 


PERSONALS 


\. EUGENE CELLAR. Architect, has closed his office at 
1205 Lyneh Building, Jacksonville, Florida. He is now lo- 
cated at Cherry Lake Farms, Madison, Florida, as arehi- 
tect for a Rural Rehabilitation Community. 

HAROLD LANG, formerly with the New York State Archi- 
tectural Department, has opened a studio of architectural 
photography at 244 Lark Street, Albany, N. Y. 

JOHN WALKER STOKER has opened an office for the 
practice of landscape architecture the Donehower 
Building, Lewisburg, Pa. 

C. O. IRVINE, Structural Engineer, has changed his address 
to Box 36, Hill Station, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Research Department of M. Grumbacher, 460 W. 34th 
Street, New York, would like to be placed on the mailing 
list of universities, clubs, private schools and teachers. 
listing any painters in their prospecti. In exchange for 
such checked lists, showing names of architects or faculty 
(that paint either for hobby or professionally), we will 
send our catalog showing research data on colors and 
materials, 

STURGIS ASSOCIATES, INC.. and WILLIAM STANLEY 
PARKER, Architects, announce that Mr. Parker has re- 
tired from the company. Sturgis Associates, Inc.. and Mr. 
Parker will continue practice independently at their pre- 
vious offices at 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

SAMUEL OGREN, Architect, has opened an office for the 
practice of architecture, doing mostly residential work, «! 
Room 5, Delray Areade, Delray Beach, Florida. 
(Manufacturers’ Data Wanted and Employment Service 
Items will be found on page 26, Advertising Section.) 
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THE STEEL BACKBONE 
OF CONCRETE 


FURNISHE 


D IN ROLLS OR SHEETS 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, New York City 
Builders and Managers: Todd, Robertson. 
Todd Engineering Corporation and Todd & 


Brown, Inc., Architects: Reinhard & Hof- 
meister; Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray; 
Hood & Fouilhoux, Structural Engineer: 
H. G. Balcom. All of New York City. 


proof and load proof. This is but one of many 


On a site covering three blocks in the heart of 
New York City—several structures are moving current examples that definitely indicate the 


skyward. These buildings bear the name of _ trend in concrete floor slab construction. 


Rockefeller Center and when completed will set 
a new standard of beauty and usefulness. It is 
significant that the architects chose cinder con- 
crete floor slabs reinforced with American Steel 


& Wire Company Wire Fabric to make them fire 


AMERICAN STEEL 


M 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE 
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& WIRE COMPANY 


American Steel & Wire Company Wire Fabric 
is made of cold drawn high yield point steel. Its 
use gives greatest efficiency with low installa- 
tion cost since it is easy to handle. Additional 


information furnished upon request. 


STREET +« CHICAGO 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen 


and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless other- 
wise noted, upon request, to readers of Pencit Points by 
the firm issuing them. When writing for these items please 
mention Pencit Points. 


BETHLEHEM LIGHT SECTIONS.—New catalog No. 78, 
discussing the advantages of Bethlehem light beams, 
columns, joists and stanchions for the economical con- 
struction of buildings where the loads are relatively light, 
such as hospitals, schools, apartment houses, hotels and 
large residences. Nominal dimensions and weight data are 
included. 16 pp. 814 x 11. Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

OUTMODED STORES BROUGHT UP-TO-DATE WITH 
NEW PITTCO STORE FRONTS.— New publication illus- 
trating many “before” and “after” views of typical mod- 
ernized store fronts. Detailed description of the various 
products used in their remodeling is included. 24 pp. 8%% 
x Il. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

NEW WEBER-COSTELLO BLACKBOARD CATALOG,—- 
A.L.A. File No. 35-b-12. A comprehensive blackboard 
catalog, prepared especially for architects, includes details, 
specifications, installation directions and other important 
reference information. Catalog and separate envelope con- 
taining duplicate pages of details and specifications are 
enclosed in handy file folder equipped with two pockets 
containing architects’ samples. 84 x 11. Weber-Costello 
Co., Chicago Heights, Hl. 

SNO-WITE BATHROOM ACCESSORIES AND MEDICINE 
CABINETS. Catalog No. 110 lists and illustrates a com- 
plete line of porcelain enameled bathroom fixtures and 
accessories, also cabinets and mirrors for apartments and 
hotels. 12 pp. 84 x 11. American Enameled Products Co., 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

WOOSTER TREAD PORTFOLIO. A.LA. File No. 14-d-1. 
New standard filing folder containing eight plates of de- 
tail, cross-section drawings of a complete line of safety 
treads, door saddles, elevator sills, thresholds, nosings and 
edgings. On each plate is grouped profiles of related prod- 
ucts together with valuable dimensional data regarding 
sizes, methods of installation, ete. 845 x 11. Wooster Prod- 
ucts, Ine., Wooster, Ohio. 

PECORA HIGH PRESSURE CARTRIDGE CALKING 
GUN. New bulletin illustrating and describing the oper- 
ation of a new cartridge gun for applying calking com- 
pound, 4 pp. 8! x Il. Pecora Paint Co., Third St. and 
Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

XL ROOF DRAINS. —A.LA. File No. 29-c-3. Standard filing 
size ready-reference card describing the construction and 
installation of a line of one-piece roof drains. Specifica- 
tions, drain sizes, ete. Martin Drain Co., 434 E.- 165th 
Street, New York. 

THE NEW ROPER GAS-FIRED HEATING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING SYSTEMS.—Folder explaining the out- 
standing features of a new complete forced air heating 
and air conditioning system. Sizes and capacities. 844 x 11. 
Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, TH. 

ROPER GAS-FIRED WARM AIR GRAVITY AND 
FORCED AIR FURNACES. Catalog S. A looseleaf ref- 
erence manual for architects and heating engineers cover- 
ing a line of gas-fired warmed air furnaces. Included is 
detailed description of the Roper air conditioning system, 
together with tabular matter and suggestions for figuring 
furnace installations and estimating heating costs. 26 pp. 
815 x 1], Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, Tl. 
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PORCELAIN ENAMELED METALS.—-A.LA. File No. 15. 
New catalog discussing the advantages of porcelain metals 
as a distinctive medium of decoration for building mod- 
ernization. Specifications, application details. 4 pp. 844 x 
11. Porcelain Metals, Inc., 58 Sedgwick St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ACME ONE-HOUR DOOR.—Folder describing the fire-re- 
sisting qualities of a new line of doors. Fire test data. 814 
x 11. Acme Kalamein Door & Sash Co., Inc., 52 West 18th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

ENDURO 18-8.—Booklet 125-A. New edition of the subject 
booklet containing latest authentic data on the various 
members of the Enduro 18-8 family of stainless steels. In- 
formation is included on the following: Enduro 18-8, En- 
duro 18-8-S, Enduro 18-8-STI, Enduro 18-8-SMO, Enduro 
18-8-B and Enduro 18-8-FM. Included is a table showing 
the degree of corrosion-resistance exerted by Enduro stain- 
less steel, types 18-8, S and AA in the presence of several 
hundred individual chemicals, solutions and other re- 
agents. Republie Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio. 

FOR THE HOUSE OF TODAY.— Attractive brochure cover- 
ing a complete line of plumbing and heating equipment, 
including bathroom and kitchen fixtures and fittings, coal. 
oil and gas-fired heating boilers, radiators, water systems, 
water heaters and water softeners. 24 pp. 8!) x Il. Crane 
Co., 836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

CRANE MODERNIZING SUGGESTIONS. New publica- 
tion presenting numerous suggestions for modernizing the 
home with special reference to bathroom, kitchen and 
heating equipment. 16 pp. 844 x Il. Crane Co., 836 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

HEAVY-DUTY FLOORS WITH INCOR 24-HOUR CE- 
MENT. Useful reference document on the subject’ of 
building and repairing heavy-duty floors. Profusely illus- 
trated. 12 pp. 844 x 11. International Cement Corporation, 
342 Madison Ave., New York. 

DIERKS LUMBER PRODUCTS. Descriptive folder cover- 
ing a line of pine and hardwood lumber products. Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

REGAL JACKET KEWANEE RESIDENCE BOILERS. 
A.L.A. File No. 30-e-1. Catalog No. RG-92. Presents com- 
plete descriptive and engineering data covering the Ke- 
wanee line of Round “R” oil-burning boilers. 8 pp. 844 x 
11. Kewanee Boiler Corporation, Kewanee, III. 

PRESERVATION WITH EASTMAN No-D-K. Useful refer- 
ence manual for architects and engineers dealing with the 
protection of wood against decay, dry rot and termites. 
It takes up the various methods of preservation and sets 
forth definite recommendations for the different types of 
construction. 16 pp. 844 x 11. Tennessee Eastman Corpo- 
ration, Kingsport, Tenn. 

ARMCO STAINLESS STEELS.-New bulletin setting forth 
the outstanding features of Armco stainless steels. 4 pp. 
8144 x 11. The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. 

BROOKS LAWN SPRAY SYSTEMS. Folder briefly de- 
scribing the advantages and installation of Brooks lawn 
spray systems. 4 pp. 814 x 11. Brooks Systems, Inc., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

CLINTON PERFORATED METAL GRILLES. Descriptive 
bulletin illustrating numerous designs of perforated metal 
grilles. 4 pp. 844 x 11. Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 41 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Published by the same firm, “Wissco Steel Radiator En- 
closures.” Folder with descriptive information and price 
schedule covering a line of steel radiator enclosures. 

WOOD STRUCTURAL DESIGN DATA.—A new handbook 
providing information useful in designing certain types of 
wood structural members. Included are data covering 
physical, chemical and mechanical properties of wood, 
board measures, lumber quantity costs, designs and load 
data. 296 pp. 8% x IL. Price $1.00. National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1337 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE.—A.LA. File No. 4. Issue 
No. 2 of a new series of handsome brochures on the sub- 
ject of architectural concrete features the Griffith Observa- 
tory, Los Angeles, and Grace Cathedral, San Francisco. 
Four pages of useful details are included. 24 pp. Portland 
Cement Association, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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SERVICE DEPART- 
MENTS Continued 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


J. H. CHANCE, Architect, 3030 N. W. 6th Avenue, Miami, 
Fla. 

A. R. BARLOW, Architect, 120 Broad Street, Leetsdale, Pa. 

€. M. MARSH, Architect, 223 N. Wayne Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

A. EUGENE CELLAR, Architect, Cherry Lake Farms, Madi- 
son, Fla. (data on cold storage plants, meat packing 
plants, canning plants, abattoirs, bakeries, dairy barns, in- 
firmary schools, ete., for Rural Rehabilitation Commu- 
nity). 

W. A. GROTZ, Reconditioning Department, Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington, 
Del. (data on residential and commercial work). 

J. W. CULBERTSON, Shop Foreman, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Facility, Marion, Ind. (data on plumbing, heating, 
electrical, for repairs and replacement at large institu- 
tion). 

€. EDWARD SCOFIELD, Secretary, Norwalk Planning 
Commission, Rowayton, Conn. (data on city planning, 
landscaping and recreation). 

PUBLIC WORKS OFFICER, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. (for A.I.A. file). 

DRAFTING ROOM, Box E, San Bruno, Calif. 

RICKIN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 338 Georgia Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROBERT E. SELLERS, Professor, Wichita High School 
East, Wichita, Kansas. 

E. L. BURRITT, Draftsman and Designer, 39 Rathnally 
Avenue, Toronto, Ont., Canada (data on metal partitions 

and doors, metal lavatory stalls and doors, metal cabinets 

and fire doors). 

. P. MITCHELL, Specification Writer and Estimator, 1187 

Edgewood Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

L. W. BURKE, Draftsman, 1033 N. Oxford Avenue, Holly- 
wood, Calif. (data for A.L.A. file on residential construe- 
tion, decoration and furnishing, and any other A.L.A. liter- 
ature). 

ARMAND RACZ, Draftsman, 110 East 16th Street, New 
IN: ¥. 

JULIUS E. SMARIGA, Engineer, 218 E. Nittany Avenue, 
State College, Pa. 

DONALD F. MARSLAND, Draftsman, 734 Sask. Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada (especially data on indoor swim- 
ming pools, such as water lighting, chlorinating apparatus, 
pumps, filters, ete.) 

SAMUEL SUTPHEN, Student, also connected with builders, 
14 Howard Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

DICK KEITH, Teacher, Senior High School, 23rd and “B” 
Streets, Fort Smith, Ark. 

FRED BAUM, Student, 329 Centre Avenue, Secaucus, N. J. 

E, DEAN COWLEY, Architect, 1592 Pine Avenue, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

DAVID BRIGGS MAXFIELD, Architect, Oxford, Ohio 
(data on residences, small stores, small commercial build- 
ings and filling stations). 

FLOYD 8S. KLINE, Draftsman, 216 E. King Street, Laneaster, 
Pa. (for A.A. file). 

GEORGE EDWIN NORTHY, Draftsman, Box 763, East 
Akron, Ohio (for A.I.A. file—special data master service 
stores). 

JOSEPH B. MeGUIRE, Architect, 1131 Ninth Street, Lorain, 
Ohio (data on small houses, modern decoration and furni- 


ture). 

CHARLES BOYER, JR.. Student, 612 Rex Avenue N. E., 
Canton, Ohio (data on residences and small houses, also 
for A.I.A. file). 

SAMUEL OGREN, Architect, Room 5, Delray Areade, Del- 
ray Beach, Fla. 

HOLLO & WIBERG, Architects, Edelman Building, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. (data on football fields, stadium feneing and 
equipment, residential construction and small stores). 


FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE for Readers 
of Pencil Points 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
Pencit Points, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 


POSITION Wantep: Young man, 30, graduate builders 
course, Chicago Technical College. Formerly owner of 
concrete products plant manufacturing concrete building 
units; recent junior State Highway Engineer, at present 
third-year architectural student evenings. Seeks position 
with architect, contractor or manufacturer in any capacity. 
Interested in residential design and construction. Only 
living expenses to start with. Box No. 301. 

PARTNER Wantep: Two architects contemplating a part- 
nership are now looking for another architect to buy a 
third interest in their partnership. Applicant must be ea- 
pable designer and renderer, familiar with small-house 
projects. Office located in a suburb of New York City. 
Box No. 302. 

POSITION Wanvep: Architectural draftsman, 42, desires 
employment in Latin America, Japan, Manehukuo or other 
Oriental countries. More than 11 years’ experience, pre- 
paring working drawings and details of residences, apart- 
ments, small industrial buildings, schools, ete. Salary open. 
Draftsman, P. O. Box 2402, Honolulu, T. H. 

POSITION Wanvep: Secretary-stenographer, experienced in 
architectural engineering, etc. Cultured. Protestant. Single. 
Box No. 303. 

POSITION Wanrtep: Single man, 33. Bachelor of Architec- 
ture; work practically complete toward M.A. degree. 
Small-house experience, with intensive work in pen ren- 
dering for publication and in perspective. Bookkeeping 
and typing experience. Model making and landscape de- 
sign training. Wish to make connection where I can grow 
up with firm, with view of eventual junior partnership. 
Will go anywhere. References. Correspondence invited. 
A. F. Bordeleau, 4537 First Avenue South, Minneapolis. 

POSITION Wantep: Young man, 21, unable to attend col- 
lege, desires to enter architect’s office to learn. Have had 
4 years of architectural training, Smith-Hughes course at 
Lane Technical School in Chieago. Also a year of draft- 
ing experience. Willing to travel. Living expenses only 
wage expected. Edward Kuklinski, 906 N. Trumbull Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 

PARTNERSHIP Wanvep: An architect, age 34, is looking to 
buy a partnership or outright an office in a town between 
50,000 and 150,000 population. Office must show good in- 
come before 1930. Have had 16 years’ experience in archi- 
tecture and schooled at Armour and Art Institute, eve- 
nings, Chicago, Ill. Prefer office where architect is expect- 
ing to retire from business. Must have good reputation. 
Am able to take complete charge of any office. Will be in- 
terested in any place in the United States or Canada. In 
replying state as much as possible so as to avoid any un- 
necessary correspondence, giving fully town, class of work, 
amount of contemplated work and your proposition. Box 
No. 304. 

MANUFACTURERS’ Representative: Architectural drafts- 
man visiting Japan 3 or 4 months, commencing between 
March and June, offers his services for a nominal fee to 
introduce building specialties and products of manufac- 
turers not represented in Japan, appoint dealers, ete. In- 
terested parties make offers, state propositions, send de- 
scriptions of products, etc., to Draftsman, P. O. Box 2402, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

POSITION Wantep: Registered professional engineer has 
capital to invest and become actively associated with an 
old established architect or engineering concern. First- 
class connection only considered. Box No. 300. 

POSITION Wantep: Secretary -stenographer, part time. 
Thoroughly experienced in architect’s specifications. Will 
call for and deliver work. All work neatly and carefully 
done most reasonably. Call ENdicott 2-5198 evenings. 
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TECHNICAL RESTRICTIONS bo 


The J &L Steel and Concrete Floor 
System offers the advantages of steel con- 
struction in the first floor of any residence 
or light-occupancy building without im- 
posing any restriction on either architect 
or builder. No specialized experience or 
special equipment is necessary. This sys- 
tem-is also applicable to upper floors 
when solid aia walls or al fram- 
ing is used. 


The concrete slab engages the top 


flanges of the beams, anchors the floor to 
the foundation and provides a continuous 
firestop. The simplicity of the system, 
ease of installation, economies effected, 
and the structural values added, have 
brought widespread acceptance of this 
rigid, shrink-proof, vermin-proof, fire- 
resistant floor. 

A detailed description of J & L Junior 
Beam Floors will gladly be sent to you 
without obligation. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON ANDO STEEL WORKS 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Memphis Mil k Mi li New Orleans 


Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Erie Los Angeles 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 


Warehouses CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH 
Canadian Representatives: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A., and Toronto, Ont., Canade 
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OTHER J&L 
CONSTRUCTION 
PRODUCTS 


Steel Pipe — Bars for Con- 
crete Reinforcement 
Standard Structural Shapes 
Light Weight Channels 
Wire Idails — Steel Piling 
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ITTCO Store Front Metal . . . here’s a develop- 
ment in store front construction that’s NEWS 
to every architect who expects to design a store front! 
News .. . because Pittco is probably the first com- 
plete line ever to be designed deliberately, all at one 
time, with a pleasing harmony and relationship of 
appearance, a real unity of design. News... because 
all exposed members of Pittco are formed only by 
the extruded process, to assure clear-cut contours, 
mechanical accuracy, greater strength. News... be- 
cause Pittco’s unusual depth of sash and good-looking 
lines set off a show window like a picture frame sets 
off a picture. News ... because Pittco’s double yield- 
ing cushion grip on glass brings greater protection 
to plate glass against jars, strains, breakage. News 
... because Pittco affords new convenience, new pro- 
tection for costly finishes, by permitting plate glass 
to be set in rear members of sash, show window to 
be prepared for use, and building face to be washed 
down, before outer members of sash are applied. 
News... because Pittco vertical bars are adjustable 
to all angles. And news... because Pittco is available 
in the best-looking, most durable finishes you could 
desire . . . Alumilited Aluminum and Architectural 
Bronze, Satin or Polished finish. 
Pittco Store Front Metal has everything... a rare 
combination of beauty and practical qualities which 


helps you to design better store fronts than ever be- 
fore! You'll want to know all about Pittco before 
you start on your next store front job. So ask our 
nearest warehouse to give you a demonstration. And 
send the coupon below... today... for our A. L.A. 
File Folder containing complete information on Pittco, 
as well as a full set of details showing various appli- 
cations of Pittco Store Front Metal including its use 
with Carrara Structural Glass. 


PRODUCTS OF 


PTT FS 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


on Pittco and detail drawings. 
NAME 


2321 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation on my 
part your folder containing full information 
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Architectural 
Guild of America 


After functioning for eighteen months 
with temporary officers and an Executive 
Committee, the New York Chapter at its 
first election last month chose Theodore 
B. Voyvodick as its President. Mr. Voy- 
vodick had for a long time been chair- 
man of the Employment and Relief Com- 
mittee and was notably successful in rais- 
ing the economic standards of men en- 
gaged on emergency work projects. 
Through his efforts, the Guild became a 
recognized registering agency in the em- 
ployment of men for government work, 
wages were increased, and numerous 
hardships of our men on this work were 
eliminated. During the past two months 
a great many men were dropped from 
emergency work, but new projects are 
now being started in large numbers and 
it is expected that all eligible men will 
be placed on architectural projects within 
the next month. 

One of the most important legislative 
matters affecting architectural is 
the Administration’s Work Relief Bill. 
Should the MeCarran Amendment, call- 
ing for a prevailing rate of wages, be in- 
cluded in this bill it will be of great aid 
to our major objective of establishing a 
reasonable wage standard. In  communi- 
cations to the Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittee and to members of the Senate we 
have pointed out that private employers 
pay no more than the relief seale of wage 
and that the situation in New York City 
and other places where a dual seale of 
wages prevails on emergency work shows 
an exact picture of the results of break- 
ing down wage standards. In the archi- 
tectural profession the wage rates in pri- 
vate practice are about the same as the 
relief seales, because at the beginning of 
emergency work there was no organiza- 
tion to demand prevailing rates and also 
because the NRA Architects’ Code Com- 
mittee was functioning only in the inter- 
ests of employers. How different it is for 
the members of the union trades in New 
York! They were sufficiently organized 
to demand their prevailing wage rates on 
relief projects and thereby preserve their 
prevailing wage schedules in private in- 
dustry. Should we succeed in having a 
fair wage established as the “prevailing 
wage” on work relief, it might be sug- 
gestive to the Code Committee members 
who had the effrontery to name _ fifty 
cents an hour as a wage. There are many 
opportunities to advance our interest: by 
supporting or advocating changes to leg- 
islation in our states and nation. Here 
again our suecess will be governed by 
our cooperation and unity of action. If 
Senator MeCarran’s amendment is passed 
and a maximum thirty-hour-week law is 
enacted, we shall make decided steps for- 
ward, 

One of the most conspicuous failures 
of the “New Deal” as far as draftsmen 
are concerned has been the NRA and its 
Architects’ Code Committee. Two factors 
which our men did not fully recognize 
caused the failure to obtain this protec- 
tive legislation. One is the extreme im- 


portance of a definite standard of wages 
to our future security and organization, 
the other is the callousness of our oppo- 
sition. Despite the apparent success of 
the small group of employers who have 
prevented enactment of a code, we shall 
continue to work for some form of wage 
agreement. We believe that the “limited 
codes” proposed in the present legisla- 
tion covering the extension of the NIRA 
will permit us to obtain our main objec- 
tives. The Administration proposes to ex- 
tend the NIRA for a two-year period and 
the codes would compel industries af- 
fected to provide schedules of minimum 
wages and maximum hours for their em- 
ployees. 

The further we advance in the devel- 
opment of our employee organization 
the more it becomes evident that every 
small gain is made by much hard work 
and that our major objectives will be 
achieved only after a long and difficult 
struggle. Whatever else may distinguish 
architects from employers in any busi- 
ness or industry, their attitude toward 
employees is the same. Let no one be- 
lieve that we are dealing with any group 
more sympathetic or humane than those 
with whom any labor organization con- 
tends. The ethics of representatives of 
architects dealing with labor matters is 
on the same level as the wages they be- 
lieve draftsmen should have. While on 
one hand they denounce political bureau- 
erats, they are able to obtain copies of 
our correspondence to high government 
officials, and are able to control a large 
amount of emergency and government 
relief work jobs. When employers con- 
trol wages and employment they control 
employees, and when they control politi- 
cians also, it makes labor organization 
just a little more difficult. A certain 
number of men find it expedient to bow 
before the job dispensers, but an inereas- 
ing number of Guild men feel the neces- 
sity of removing special privilege from 
architects who utilize this means of un- 
dermining employee organization. 

That most draftsmen have completely 
lost faith in the representatives of em- 
ployer groups and foresee a long period 
of exploitation is illustrated by the trend 
of thought on the question of whether 
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government architectural bureaus should 
be encouraged. When it became evident 
that architects who obtained commissions 
for work financed by public funds were 
taking advantage of the unfortunate situ- 
ation of draftsmen the Guild first sought 
assurance of fair wages by agreement. 
Such innocence may be excused in con- 
sideration of our inexperience with labor 
problems at that time. Subsequently a 
policy was adopted under which the 
Guild opposed the award of contracts to 
design buildings financed by public funds 
unless a wage schedule was included 
therein. This in-between policy will be 
actively promoted during the next two 
months. It is however only a_ half-way 
step and has the disadvantages of being 
rather negative and providing an alterna- 
tive of temporary government employ- 
ment which is not too satisfactory. Should 
this policy prove ineffective the issue 
would become clearly defined and a defi- 
nite move made for the establishment of 
government architectural bureaus could 
be started. Whether a majority of archi- 
tectural men are in favor of the govern- 
ment designing its own buildings is 
questionable, but architects certainly are 
pressing draftsmen into such a position 
that civil work will offer the only assur- 
ance for economic security. 

In a number of previous messages we 
have pointed to the necessity of a strong 
national organization and asked local as- 
sociations and groups to form Guild 
Chapters. We have found that many 
groups conduct all business by volun- 
teer workers and it is feared that in 
broadening their scope they would have 
additional work and obligations which 
they could not assume at present. To 
these organizations and any other local 
associations, may we request that full co- 
operation be given the Guild in working 
on matters of national importance. We 
especially would like to know your views 
on legislation, policy and organization. 
For any information on chapter or indi- 
vidual membership and other correspond- 
ence address the New York office of the 
Guild. 

Joun F. Sr. Georce 
For the Architectural Guild of America 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


From a block print by William Thompson 
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RACKETEERS OF WASTE 


The American Institute of Architects 


The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


The Standard 
Contract Documents 


_ These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. ‘They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Architect. 
They expedite the business of building. 

Is there any Architect who has not adopted these 
forms as his own? 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 ~ \ 
General Conditions without Agreement ....  .35 
Agreement without General Conditions ....  .15 Ol J lw VY ] 
OF. 10 a a Ss OS 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s when you gamble with ( 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) .. 
660 75 these three Racketeers 
Review of the Standard Documents— ‘ 
by W illiam Stanley Parker ein eee 1.00 Sheet metal satisfaction begins with 
Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed YOUR sheet metal decision. You always 
from The Octagon the day the order is received lose when you take chances with Wear, 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Architects’ Weather and Corrosion, these three arch 
supplies. enemies of sheet metal, whose toll 
mounts into millions annually. 


When you use GOHI Pure Iron-Copper 


Miscellaneous Documents Alloy you know that you are getting the 


Agenda for Architects $ .40 utmost value for your money, because 
Standard Filing System Cec 50 GOHI is the longest-lasting, low-cost 
Alphabetical Index to Standard Filing ferrous metal you can buy &§ 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical For every purpose GOHI is the logical 
1.00 choice of exacting sheet metal buyers, 
whether the job requires a single sheet 7 
Books orseveral hundred tons. Get all the facts 
Handbook of Architectural Practice ...... $5.00 about GOHI. Samples and complete 
The Autobiography of an Idea—Louts H. information on request. 
A System of Architectural Ornament— 


Tl. 15.00 GOHI Pure Iron-Copper 
Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library Alloy is 

of Early American Architecture) 20.00 pr The 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and Newport Rolling Mill Co., 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 


tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave, N. W., 
METAL 


THE NEWPORT ROLLING MILL COMPANY . . . NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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FEDERATION 


A Victory in Washington 

Led by the Washington Chapter of the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians, the architects 
and engineers in the procurement divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department won a 
victory in their fight against the practice 
of unpaid overtime and the recent dis- 
missal of many of their colleagues. 

The Federation found, upon investiga- 
tion, that the men in the procurement 
division had come from all sections of 
the country to work on the public build- 
ing program, and that they had been told 
that a speedy performance of their work 
would lead to further appropriations by 
Congress. The men speeded up a section 
of the job and completed it in’ record 
time. Nevertheless, on January 1, about 
200 men were dismissed. Long before, the 
Federation had warned that this would 
happen. 

The Washington Chapter immediately 
rose to the situation. It was determined 
to put an end to the practice of uncom- 
pensated overtime and to obtain rein- 
statement of all those laid off. Large dele- 
gations were organized. One group of 
thirty architects and engineers visited the 
assistant to F.E.R.A. Administrator Hop- 
kins. Another delegation of fifty visited 
the offices of P.W.A. Administrator Ickes. 
Yet another arranged a meeting with the 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 
Protests were made against the system of 
unpaid overtime, demands were made for 
back pay for all those who had worked 
after hours and for the immediate rein- 
statement of all men dismissed. 

At a mass meeting of the Washington 
Chapter, resolutions embracing these de- 
mands were adopted and forwarded to 
President Roosevelt, Secretaries Morgen- 
thau and Ickes, to the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, many other administra- 
tion officials, members of Congress, and 
to the Press. 

The determined campaign waged by 
the Federation was rewarded by the fol- 
lowing definite gains: 

1. Instructions to all group chiefs that 
there is to be absolutely no overtime 
without a written order by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

2. It has been made known (as yet un- 
officially) that all those men laid off will 
be paid for every hour of overtime they 
put in. Those still on the job will be 
credited for their time as well. 

3. The Secretary of the Treasury will 
create a preferred list of all dis- 
missed and submit it to those depart- 
ments in need of technical men. 


Federation Delegation Interviews 

Secretary Ickes 

Delegates from the various Federation 
Chapters attending the National Congress 
for Unemployment and Social Insurance, 
held in Washington, formed a delegation 
to Seeretary Ickes. The committee sub- 


mitted a written brief of its proposed 
publie works and housing program de- 
signed to provide housing and other pub- 
lic services for approximately 15.5 mil- 
lion families in the United States. Mr. 
Ickes expressed himself in sympathy with 
the brief submitted to him, with a few 
exceptions “which might be argued.” 

Some of the questions asked by the 
committee and the answers by Mr. Ickes 
during this half-hour interview throw an 
interesting light on the government’s 
public works program: 

Q. “Do you intend to use relief labor 
in the construction of the projects?” 

A. “The labor employed will be taken 
from the relief rolls.” 

Q. “At what wage rates will these men 
be employed?” 

A. “We have not yet decided this mat- 
ter but I can refer you to the President’s 
message of January 4th.” 

Q. “The President said, did he not, that 
wage rates would be less than prevailing 
rates for this variety of labor but possibly 
more than home relief scales?” 

A. “The President stated that wage 
rates would be less than prevailing rates, 
but more than home relief.” 

Q. “As the largest employer of this sort 
of labor in the country, in fact as the 
only employer of this sort of labor, what- 
ever wage rates are adopted by the Fed- 
eral Government must inevitably drive 
down the prevailing rates of all technical 
labor over the country even in private 
employment?” 

A, “That is not unlikely.” 

Q. “Then it may be assumed that our 
government cannot provide adequate hous- 
ing for its people without debasing the 
wage scales of the laboring population?” 

A. “I would prefer that you draw your 
own conclusions.” 

The Federation’s housing program points 
out that taxation of annual incomes ex- 
ceeding 5,000 dollars, taxation of excess 
profits, taxation of inheritances and flota- 
tion of long term loans at low interest 
rates would provide means fer payment 
of a living wage as distinguished from 
the subsistence pittance now offered by 
the Administration. The operation of a 
vicious circle of poverty caused by these 
proposed subsistence wages is outlined in 
an article on housing in the F.A.E.C.T. 
Bulletin for March. It is shown therein 
that if the government will sacrifice 
wages for the “cause” of housing it will 
never achieve rentals that the wage earn- 
er can pay. As the rents are lowered to 
suit the present low wages, so they will 
have to be lowered again to suit the fu- 
ture lower wage levels caused by the re- 
flection throughout private industry of 
the government’s wage cutting program! 


President Testifies 
Before the House Labor 


Subcommittee 
On February 5 President Robert Sentman 
testified before the Labor Subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives which 
conducted hearings on Congressman Lun- 
deen’s Workers’ Unemployment and So- 
cial Insurance Bill. Mr. Sentman told the 
committee that the Lundeen measure is 
the only one of the pending bills which 
offers any real protection for architects 
and other technicians. He was permitted 
to read the text of the Federation’s hous- 
ing program as an employment measure 
that would yield the best form of social 
insurance for architects and engineers. 
Mr. Sentman who is proving his worth 
as a leader through his activity in behalf 
of technical employees through the Wash- 
ington Chapter was born in Chester, Pa. 
He is thirty-four years old. He graduated 
from Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and 
was a member of the T-Square Club. 
After study and travel abroad, where he 
centered his interest in modern develop- 
ments in architecture, Mr. Sentman_ re- 
turned to the United States to practice 
his profession. He has been employed by 
some of the largest firms in the country 
such as Day and Klauder, Schultze and 
Weaver, and Warren and Wetmore. He is 
at present employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington. 


New York Chapter Employs 

an Organizer 

The New York Chapter is sending a 
paid, full time organizer into the field. 
Through his services the chapter looks 
forward to a marked acceleration in its 
work, It will now be possible to contact 
a great many more plants and offices. 


Public Works Program 

Gains Support 

Through its activity in publicizing the 
Public Works Program of the F.A.E.C.T. 
the Chicago Chapter has secured the 
endorsement of the Chicago Building 
Trades Council and the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. The Philadelphia chapter 
is arousing mass support for this pro- 
gram through the holding of neighbor- 
hood meetings in four sections of the 
city. It is training speakers and is con- 
ducting symposiums which are open to 
the general public. 

The Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians is an economic 
organization of all professional technical 
employees devoted to their protection 
and the improvement of their economic 
standing. National Headquarters are at 
119 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Be sure to get the Programme 


in the APRIL issue for the 
1935 PENCIL POINTS 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
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